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MORE COMMENTS ON THE SOCIETY 
AND THE REVIEW 


On a recent trip through Missouri I admired the fine historical markers placed by your State 
Historical Society. Particularly the one on the history of Fort Osage placed near Kansas City.— 
SYNDEY T. FRITSCHE, Chino Valley, Arizona. 


I'm still amazed at the interesting Review. . .. Contents better than most of the magazines 
printed today.—FRANK B. NUDERSCHER, St. Louis. 


It is a wonderful magazine for any one, but especially for a native Missourian. So sorry I didn't 
know of its existence sooner.—MRS. JAMES A. CONNELLY, Kansas City. 


The new Cape Girardeau historical marker is a fine public statement of basic historic informa- 
tion. It is a wonderful additional contribution by the Society to the good of the state.—RUSH H. 
LIMBAUGH, Cape Girardeau. 

I await with real interest the arrival of each issue of the Review and am pleased with all of the 
covers and with the stock.—MRS. ROBERT S. WITHERS, Liberty. 


I am very proud to be a member of the Society and find much in the Missouri Historical Review 
that is accurate and interesting. In my work it is most useful to me.—JOHN BLACK VROOMAN, 
St. Louis. 


Your magazine is not only getting better but so many new features make it tops in its field. 
The splendid illustrations add so much to its beauty and attractiveness.—CARL B. IKE, Springfield. 


I have had occasion to examine the Missouri Historical Review and think it is one of the most 
interesting magazines that I have ever read.—IRENE BROWN, Houston. 


Please enter my subscription for one year for your quarterly issue. I saw the April issue in a 
physician's office and found it very interesting.—A. J. FELDHAUs, St. Louis. 


This is one of the finest magazines I have had the opportunity of taking and I read it with 
enthusiasm and interest.— JOHN C. MC GUIRE, St. Louis. 


I enjoy the Review. Thank you for making it so interesting. —MISS CARROLL G. GREEN, Jeffer- 
son City. 

Let me take this opportunity of telling how much I appreciate the work you are doing for our 
State Historical Society. Your quarterly magazine is good to look at and even better to read.— 
A. E. MYERS, Kansas City. 

My husband and I erjoy the Review so much we don't want to miss a single copy.— MRS. CECI 
MooRE, Oklahoma City. 


I always look forward to the arrival of the Review and enjoy every issue. It is a fine publication. 
—MRS. PAUL J. HEWITT, Lancaster, California. 


My Missouri Historical Review is such a pleasure to me, I would like to give you a subscription 
for a friend of mine. —MRS. WALTER GRIFFIN, Hannibal. 


Our youngsters as well as we enjoy the Review.—MRS. R. F. ANDERSON, Bolivar. 


For me to spend as much time on any society publication as I do on the Missouri Historical 
Review is most unusual. From your opening story in the April issue to the last page, | enjoy the 
distinctive features and treatment tremendously. ... Sincere and hearty congratulations to you 
for the beautiful job you are continuing.—w. w. Downs, New York. 


I read the Review regularly and am certain the teachers and pupils of Perry County will find it 
interesting and of great value in preparing their Social Studies units. The members of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri are to be commended for the very splendid and worthwhile work 
they are doing. —MRS. ORA N. GUTH, Perryville. 


Never have I received more pleasure and satisfaction from anything! The Missouri Historical 
Review has contained so many valuable and interesting articles and I file away each copy for refer- 
ence. During the year I have used two articles for program material and have loaned my quarterly 
to others using material for programs from the Review.—MISS VALLE HIGGINBOTHAM, DeSoto. 
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MISSOURIANS AT VICKSBURG 


BY POLLY HULING* 


Few other battles of the Civil War are credited with the signifi- 
cance attributed to the siege of Vicksburg May 18-July 4, 1863, and 
the campaign that preceded it. Well known in the annals of military 
history are Lt. Gen. John C. Pemberton’s desperate struggle to keep 
the life line of the Confederacy open and Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant’s daring deathblow which made the winning of Vicksburg 
and the Mississippi River a turning point of the Civil War. Little 
has been said, however, of the role of Missourians in this crucial 
battle in which both Union and Confederate forces relied upon their 
effective fighting. Missouri, strongly divided in sympathy, sent 
troops to fight on both sides of the Civil War, and, by the fortunes of 
war, Missouri soldiers faced and fought each other throughout the 
siege of Vicksburg. 


While the battle in the East raged around Washington and 
Richmond, and while the Federal blockade slowly throttled the 
economic life of the South, Vicksburg remained as the ‘‘Gibraltar of 
the West,” virtually impregnable on its bluff two hundred feet 
above the Mississippi. Confederate control of the Mississippi 
between Vicksburg and Port Hudson checked Union navigation of 
the river, and the loss of the stronghold would involve not only the 
loss of the Mississippi, but also the isolation of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. On elevated ground between the mouth of the Yazoo 
River a few miles to the north and the Black River to the south, 
Vicksburg stretched for a mile and a half along the eastern shore of 
the Mississippi at a point where a sharp bend in the river formed a 
peninsula opposite the town. The rear side of the town was pro- 
tected by the densely wooded and water-logged valley of the Yazoo 
River and was intersected by countless backwaters and bayous. 


General Grant had planned to go down through central Missis- 
sippi and attack Vicksburg from the rear while Maj. Gen. William T. 
Sherman attacked from the north, but he was forced to turn back 
when his base of supplies was destroyed. When Sherman was 


*Polly Huling, a native of Ohio, received her A.B. degree at Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
and her M.A. at the University of Missouri where she was a graduate assistant. She was copy editor 
of the Missouri Historical Review for the year ending in September, 1955, and is now a graduate 
student and part time instructor in history at the University of Missouri. 
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repulsed at Chickasaw Bayou, located on the bluffs extending north- 
east from Vicksburg, Grant realized the attack would have to be 
from the south or east. After five attempts in the winter and spring 
of 1863 to get around Vicksburg by canals and inland bayous failed, 
Grant moved through the Louisiana swamps and marshes down the 
western bank of the Mississippi to a point thirty miles below Vicks- 
burg. The Union fleet ran the gauntlet past the Confederate guns 
at Vicksburg April 17 and 22, and on April 30, Grant crossed to the 
eastern shore and dry land at Bruinsburg. Grant marched two 
hundred miles and fought five battles in the next seventeen days, 
moving northeastward to Jackson, then directly westward to 
Vicksburg, forcing General Joseph E. Johnston to retreat into 
central Mississippi.! 





Union Fleet Running the Blockade Past Vicksburg 


Grant’s first move in the campaign leading to Vicksburg was to 
dispatch troops under Maj. Gen. John A. McClernand to take Port 
Gibson, twelve miles inland from the crossing, cutting off the road 
north and compelling the surrender of Grand Gulf, the Confederate 


‘John Fiske, The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War (New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
1900), pp. 228-29; Francis Vinton Greene, The Mississippi (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1882), pp. 78 ff., 91-134; John C. Pemberton, Pemberton, Defender of Vicksburg (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942), p. 183. 
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Missourians at Vicksburg 3 


post south of Vicksburg. In command at Grand Gulf was Brig. Gen. 
John S. Bowen of St. Louis, who later was to command the First 
(Missouri) Brigade during the siege.?, Bowen and his garrison stood 
their ground for one day with great courage, winning the following 
praise from Pemberton: ‘In the name of the Army, I desire to 
thank you and your troops for your gallant conduct... Yesterday I 
warmly recommended you for a Major-Generalcy. I shall renew it.’’* 


Following in rapid succession were the Battle of Raymond 
May 12, the capture of Jackson May 14, cutting off any help to 
Pemberton from Johnston, and the Battle of Champion’s Hill 
May 16. At Champion's Hill Missourians, led by Brig. Gen. Peter J. 
Osterhaus and by Grant in person, crumpled Bowen's brigade led by 
Missourians Col. Francis M. Cockrell and Brig. Gen. Martin E. 
Green. As at Grand Gulf, the Missourians nearly carried the day for 
the Confederacy but were overwhelmed by superior force. Bowen's 
two brigades under Cockrell and Green came up “charging in fine 
style and driving back the enemy for more than half a mile.’’ As 
Maj. Gen. J. B. McPherson stated: ‘For a time, the splendid charge 
of Bowen’s brigades turned the tide of Battle in favor of the Con- 
federates,’’® but after the Union forces triumphed, they gained 
access to the bridge at Big Black River on May 17. Grant then 
headed straight west for Vicksburg.® 


On May 18, Pemberton and 32,000 Confederates were hemmed 
in by the Union army and navy, with Grant eventually bringing his 
strength up to 75,000. The Confederate entrenchments ran from a 
point on the river two miles above the city in a semicircle to the 
river below, enclosing an area about six miles long and two and a half 
miles wide. Rifle-pits ran the length of the entire line in a zig-zag 
course forming angles of all sizes so that the defenders could fire from 
two or three directions on the ground in front of the trenches. 
Grant’s lines ran from Haines’ Bluff in the north around the 
Confederate lines to Warrenton in the south, a distance of fifteen 
miles. In these trenches Missourians faced each other at a distance 
of from fifty to six hundred yards. For forty-seven days and nights 


*Fiske, Mississippi Valley, pp. 230-31; Clement A. Evans, editor, Confederate Military History 
(Atlanta, Confederate Publishing Co., 1899), IX, 205-6. 
’Pemberton, Pemberton, p. 120. 
‘I bid., p. 154; Fiske, Mississippi Valley, pp. 234-39. 
‘Pemberton, Pemberton, p. 159. 
*Fiske, Mississippi Valley, p. 240. 
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they bombarded each other’s lines and dug trenches, mines, counter- 
mines, approaches, and counterapproaches.’ 

Missouri, with forty-two commands at the Battle of Vicksburg, is 
outnumbered only by Illinois, which had seventy-eight commands. 
Missouri forces were split into twenty-seven Union and fifteen 
Confederate commands. Only Missouri and Kentucky had com- 
mands on both sides, but the Kentucky commands, unlike Missouri, 
were not in the same sector opposing each other. Missourians on the 
Confederate side were consolidated into the First Brigade, composed 
entirely of Missourians, Col. Francis M. Cockrell commanding, and 
the Second Brigade, Brig. Gen. Martin E. Green commanding. 
These two brigades formed Bowen’s Division of Pemberton’s Army 
of Vicksburg. The First Brigade was composed of the First through 
the Sixth Missouri Infantry Regiments and of Guibor’s, Landis’, and 
Wade’s Artillery Batteries. This brigade operated at the extreme 
northern end of the lines on 
May 18, then was held in reserve 
to reinforce the line at any point 
along Bowen’s command on the 
northeastern section of the lines. 
Missouri troops in the Second 
Brigade included the First and 
Third Cavalry and Dawson 
and Lowe’s Artillery Batteries. 
This Second Brigade, also used 
as reserve forces, operated south 
of the First Brigade on Bowen's 
lines in the northeastern section 
of the defenses and along the 
middle of the eastern lines. 
Bowen’s Missouri troops were 
enclosed by the forces of Maj. 
Gen. Martin L. Smith on their 














Location of Union and Confederate . 
Forces at Vicksburg left running north and westward 


to the river and by Maj. Gen. 
John H. Forney’s troops on the right running southward.® 


7Pemberton, Pemberton, p. 192; R. S. Bevier, History of the First and Second Missouri Con- 
federate Brigades, 1861-1865 (St. Louis, Bryan, Brand, & Co., 1879), pp. 196-99; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1880), ser. III, vol. XXIV, pt. II, 169-170. Hereinafter cited as O.R. 

8Report of the Commission of the Governor to Determine the Position of the Missouri Troops at 
Vicksburg (Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Co., 1903), pp. 16-21; Bevier, Missouri Confederate 
Brigades, pp. 199-201; O.R., I, XXIV, II, 326-28ff. 
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Missourians at Vicksburg 


Although the Missouri Confederate forces were grouped in the 
northeast sector, Missouri Union forces covered nearly the entire 
semicircle of the Union lines. Nine commands of Missouri 
Union troops operated in General William T. Sherman’s 15th Army 
Corps on the extreme north or right end of the Union lines. These 
included the Third, Twelfth, and Seventeenth Infantry Regiments 
at the far northeast end, and below these were the Twenty-seventh 
and Twenty-ninth through Thirty-second Infantry Regiments and 
Landgraeber’s Artillery Battery. The next Missourians along the 
line were the Missouri Eleventh and Thirty-fifth Infantry Regi- 
ments, fighting directly opposite Bowen's First and Second Brigades. 
Also fighting in the sector opposing Bowen’s Division were the Sixth 
and Eighth Infantry Regiments and the Tenth Cavalry Regiment, 
operating south of the northeastern end of the lines farther toward 
the center of the semicircle. Just north of the center of the lines was 
the Missouri Seventh Infantry Regiment, part of Maj. Gen. J. B. 
McPherson’s 17th Army Corps. South of these and below the center 
of the semicircle were Artillery Battery C, the Tenth Infantry 
Regiment, Artillery Battery M, and the Fourth Missouri Cavalry, 
all operating mainly along McPherson’s lines. In the southern sector 
of the lines, commanded by Maj. Gen. McClernand and later by 
Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord, the Sixth Cavalry and Artillery Battery A 
formed part of the 13th Army Corps. At the southern end of the 
Union lines, were Artillery Batteries E, B, and F.° 


A few Missourians and leaders of Missourians stand out in their 
performance at Vicksburg. On the Union side, Brig. Gen. Peter J. 
Osterhaus, a Prussian officer before coming to the United States, 
commanded the Ninth Division of the 13th Army Corps, which 
included the Sixth Missouri Cavalry. Even though he was not a 
Missourian, his leadership has been honored by the erection of a bust 
by the United States Government, and the position of his command 
is marked by a granite and copper marker by the State of Missouri.'® 
Also on the Union side was a native Missourian of great prominence, 
Frank P. Blair of the famous Blair Family. Known for his Free-Soil 
sentiments, his organization of the ‘“‘Wide-Awakes,” and the taking 
of Camp Jackson, he was the son of the famous journalist and politi- 
cian, Francis P. Blair, Sr., and the brother of Lincoln’s Postmaster 
General, Montgomery Blair. Later to be one of the two Missourians 


*Position of Missouri Troops, pp. 10-15; O.R., I, XXIV, II, 148-58. 
St. Charles Cosmos-Banner, January 10, 1917; Correspondence of James R. McConaghie, 
Superintendent, Vicksburg National Military Park. Hereinafter cited as McConaghie Corr. 
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chosen to represent the State in Statuary Hall in Washington, his 
memory is also honored by a bust in Vicksburg National Military 
Park. Gen. Grant had known Blair in Missouri and had voted 
against him in 1858 when Blair ran for Congress. The two were to be 
closely associated after Vicksburg when Blair joined Grant at 
Milliken’s Bend as a full-fledged general. Grant commented that 
‘There was no braver man than he, nor was there any who obeyed all 
orders of his superior in rank with more unquestioning alacrity.’""! 

The outstanding Missourian in the Confederate troops at Vicks- 
burg was probably Brig. Gen. John S. Bowen, promoted to major 
general May 25, 1863, during the siege. Bowen, a native of Georgia, 
came to St. Louis to practice architecture in 1857, became a captain 
in the Missouri militia in 1859, and raised the first Missouri regiment 
of infantry after the beginning of the war. Bowen had been a 
neighbor of Grant in St. Louis, and the Union general noted in his 
reports that he ‘“‘knew him {Bowen] well and favorably.”""? Working 
closely with Bowen was Col. Francis Marion Cockrell of Warrens- 
burg, later to become the only Missourian besides Thomas Hart 
Benton to serve Missouri for thirty years in the United States 
Senate. Wounded five times and taken prisoner three times during 
the war, he started as a private in the Missouri State Guard in 1861 
and rose to the rank of brigadier general by the end of the war." 
It is interesting to note that Cockrell and a Union officer in the siege 
of Vicksburg, Giles A. Smith, were to lead Missouri troops directly 
opposing each other at the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain June 27, 
1864. Smith was a colonel at the time of the Vicksburg campaign 
and commanded the 1st Brigade of the 8th Missouri Infantry in 
Sherman’s Army Corps in the campaign and siege. 

A fine record was also made by Brig. Gen. Martin E. Green of 
Lewis County, a brother of Missouri’s states’ rights senator and 
noted orator, James S. Green. Just as Bowen had distinguished 
himself at Grand Gulf, Green had been in command at Port Gibson, 
where he withstood several thousand Union troops from midnight 
until 10:30 A.M. with a force of about eight hundred men. He had 
commanded the First (Missouri) Brigade until January, 1863, when 
Bowen took command and Green was placed in command of an 


"U.S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (New York, Charles L. Webster & Co., 1885), 
I, 573-74, quotation p. 574; William Ernest Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics 
(New York, the MacMillan Co., 1933), II, 140-86 passim; McConaghie Corr. 

"Grant, Memoirs, 1, 557; Evans, Confederate Military History, 1X, 205-6. 

“Evans, Confederate Military History, 1X, 209; Floyd C. Shoemaker, ed., Missouri, Day by 
Day (Jefferson City, Mid-State Printing Co., 1942), II, 216-17. 

















Missourians at Vicksburg 


Arkansas brigade. Green was the only general to be killed during the 
siege. Busts of Bowen and Smith and relief portraits of Cockrell 
and Green stand in the Vicksburg National Military Park. 





Kurz & Allison Print from Society's Collection 


Union Troops Besieging the Confederate Stronghold at Vicksburg 


To single out a few leaders for their bravery is a difficult task, for 
the Missouri troops as a whole operated with outstanding courage 
and were praised by commanders on both sides. In the first assault 
on Vicksburg on May 19, the Sixth Missouri Infantry Regiment 
under Bowen bore the brunt of the attack, and the First Missouri 
Confederate Infantry captured the battle flag of the Eighth Missouri 
Federal Infantry. In this assault the First and Fifth Missouri 
Infantry Regiments, serving as reserves, rushed to the help of 
Louisiana troops and repelled eight regiments of Union men. On 
the Union side, Blair’s troops led the way for the 15th Army Corps 
in the assaults of May 19 and May 22. In the May 22 assault Blair’s 
troops made three fierce attacks but were repulsed by the First 
(Missouri) Brigade. About fifty Missourians of Blair’s division 
performed a daring feat in planting their flag at the outer edge of the 


“Evans, Confederate Military History, 1X, 213-14; O.R., 1, XXIV, ILI, 596; McConaghie Corr. 
Pemberton, Pemberton, pp. 181-82; Bevier, Missouri Confederate Brigades, p. 202; Evans, 
Confederate Military History, 1X, 123. 
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Confederate parapet, but Confederate fire was so strong that they 
were unable to retreat and took cover at the bottom of a trench out 
of firing range. A bomb killed twenty-one of the venturesome Mis- 
sourians, but the rest escaped that night. Brig. Gen. Joseph A. 
Mower and the Eleventh Missouri Infantry Regiment also planted 
their colors on Confederate lines in the assault.'® 

Losses in the Missouri ranks were heavy during the assaults 
of May 19 and 22, and it became obvious that a siege would be 
necessary. Although Federal troops broke the Confederate line 
at Baldwin’s Ferry Road May 22, they were pushed out by Green 
and the Missourians of the Second Brigade of Bowen’s Division, 
and no further assaults were made. Missourians in Federal forces 
had suffered losses of 101 killed, 517 wounded, and six missing 
or captured, making a total of 624. Missourians in the Con- 
federate lines during the same time period lost 113 men and had 
446 wounded.” This is over one-third killed and wounded in the 
whole brigade, and official reports note that at no time did Bowen's 
First Brigade ‘‘waver or fail to go or to occupy any point, regardless 
of its exposure.’’'® ° 

The siege continued until July 3, with the Federal lines gradually 
approaching the Confederate lines, interrupted only by a truce 
May 235 to allow both sides to bury their dead. During the truce men 
of the two armies intermingled for a few minutes in friendly conver- 
sation, and Missourians of the First Brigade found acquaintances 
and even relatives among Blair’s men. Ephraim Anderson of the 
First Brigade tells in his personal reminiscences of seeing a Con- 
federate soldier meet his brother, and the two sat on a log talking 
until the armistice was over.” 

Although there was little heavy fighting after May 22, Mis- 
sourians on both sides remained active. Osterhaus and the Sixth 
Missouri Cavalry were detailed to forestall any attack from the east 
by Johnston and operated around the Big Black River bridge, 
Edwards Station, and Mechanicsburg on the east of Vicksburg. 
barricading every road.”° On the river side, continual bombarding 
took place, and the extraordinarily fine co-operation between Grant's 

“Bevier, Missouri Confederate Brigades, p. 204; Smith, Blair Family, 11, 160; O.R., I, XXIV, 
. "aaiie of Missouri Troops, pp. 16, 19. 

4O.R., 1, XXIV, II, 417. 

'"Bevier, Missouri Confederate Brigades, p. 206; Ephraim McD. Anderson, Memoirs: Historical 
and Personal; including the Campaigns of the First Missouri Confederate Brigade (St. Louis, Times 


Printing Co., 1868), p. 334. 
~»0.R., I, XXIV, II, 217-21; Greene, The Mississippi, pp. 192-93. 
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forces and Rear Admiral David D. Porter’s fleet is well known. 
Playing a leading role on the river was the iron-clad, turreted 
Cincinnati, one of seven famous gunboats built by James B. Eads of 
St. Louis in 1861. On May 27, the Cincinnati led four other gunboats 
downstream to bombard the Confederate trenches, but strong 
Confederate fire forced the ship to run ashore on the west bank to 
escape total destruction. Ironically enough, the gunboat built by 
one of Missouri’s most famous engineers was burned on May 30 by 
fifty men of Company B of the First Missouri Confederate Infantry 
Regiment under Lt. Harris Wilkerson. Not to be easily downed, the 
gunboat was raised by the United States Navy early in August and 
was ready for duty again by September, 1863.7! 


a — 


Vicksburg, the ‘‘Gettysburg of the West,’’ During the Siege 


By the middle of June, Union and Confederate lines were within 
a few feet of each other, and the men could converse across the 
parapets. They often gave notice when they received orders to fire: 
“Lie down, Rebs, we’re going to shoot,’’ and “Squat, Yanks, we 
must commence firing again.’’? Mining operations were the main 





210.R., I, XXIV, Il, 217-21; Jbid., I, XXIV, III, 422-23; Oficial Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the.War of the Rebellion (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1921), 
ser. II, vol. I, pt. 1, 58; Pemberton, Pemberton, pp. 197-200; Louis How, James B. Eads (New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900), p. 33. 
2Bevier, Missouri Confederate Brigades, p. 211. 
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feature of the warfare the latter part of June, and the monotony of 
the siege was abruptly broken when Fort Jackson, the Confederate 
stronghold in the heart of the area occupied by Bowen’s Division, 
was blown up June 25 and again July 1. Col. Eugene Erwin, 
commanding the Sixth Missouri Infantry Regiment, was killed in 
the fierce fighting that followed the explosion, but the point of the 
explosion was reinforced by Cockrell’s brigade.”* The area remained 
a vulnerable point, and Green was killed June 27 while reconnoiter- 
ing the area. In his official report, Col. T. P. Dockery said of Green: 


Missouri has lost another of her bravest champions—the South one of its 
ablest defenders. .. He served his country long and faithfully. His soldiers 
regarded him with that reverence due a father, and many a tear was shed at 
his fall. He was a pure patriot and a gallant officer. . .?* 


When the second explosion hit Fort Jackson on July 1, Mis- 
sourians again were in the fore. The Second, Third, Fifth, and Sixth 
Infantry Regiments were defending Jackson Road, and Cockrell, in 
command at the post, rushed out crying, ‘‘Forward, my brave, old, 
Second Missouri, and prepare to die!’’ Ephraim Anderson describes 
the scene: 

The bearing of the men never attracted my admiration more than under the 
circumstances in which they were now placed. The large shells from the heavy 
batteries, striking the top of the blown-up fortification, burst immediately in 
our faces, killing and disabling the men, and almost covering us with earth; 
but, shaking themselves and closing up the ranks, they stood devotedly to 
their places, and, through the smoke of battle, upon every countenance was 
depicted the determination to hold the parapet or die in its defence.*® 


Brig. Gen. Louis Hébert praised the Missourians even over his 
own Mississippi and Louisiana troops, stating that ‘‘the brave 
Missourians have added laurels to their already glorious renown.’’** 

The siege had taken its toll by the first of July, and Confederate 
morale was at an all-time low. Troops complained about the 
“sagacious and prolific genius’’”’ of the originator of a hard tack 
made of cow peas, and mule meat had taken the place of bacon. 
Half of the defenders were sick or wounded, and many were killed 
because of careless exposure to the enemy. Convinced that sur- 
render or evacuation were the only alternatives to desertion, Pem- 


*Ibid., O.R., 1, XXIV, I, 280 ff. Erwin, a Kentuckian, was the grandson of Henry Clay. 
Evans, Confederate Military History, 1X, 280. 
4O.R., 1, XXIV, II, 421. 
%Anderson, Memoirs, pp. 350-54, quotation p. 353. 
*O.R., I, XXIV, II, 372. 
Anderson, Memoirs, p. 337. 
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berton on July 1 asked his division commanders if they believed it 
would be possible for the troops to cut their way out and evacuate 
the fort. When Maj. Gen. John H. Forney, Maj. Gen. Martin L. 
Smith, and Bowen unanimously agreed that the troops were in no 
shape to undergo such fatigues, Pemberton sent Bowen out with a 
flag of truce July 3. Bowen, whose leading role in surrender negotia- 





—. wt ie — 


Arrival of Union Fleet at the Surrender of Vicksburg 


tions shows his commander’s reliance on him, arranged a meeting 
between Pemberton and Grant for three o'clock that afternoon and 
accompanied the general to the meeting. Terms of surrender were 
negotiated by notes that night, and surrender was completed 
July 4.22 The Confederate Army surrendered approximately 31,600 
men, 172 cannons, and 60,000 muskets. Confederate losses during 
the siege, compiled from incomplete reports, total 805 killed, 1,938 
wounded, and 129 missing or captured compared with Union losses 
of 819 killed, 3,970 wounded, and 194 missing or captured.” 
Missourians came through the battle and siege of Vicksburg with 
high honor and praise, but for Bowen, who had been complimented 


%Greene, The Mississippi, pp. 203-7; Bevier, Missouri Confederate Brigades, pp. 217-18; 
Pemberton, Pemberton, pp. 338-39; O.R., 1, XXIV, I, 44, 283-85. 
90.R., 1, XXIV, I, 292; Ibid., 1, XXIV, II, 167, 328; Grant, Memoirs, I, 479. 
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by Beauregard at Shiloh, by Breckinridge at Baton Rouge, and by 
Pemberton at Vicksburg, this was the last battle. The Confederate 
Army was detained at Vicksburg until July 11 while the paroling was 
completed, and during this week Bowen became so ill from a disease 
contracted during the siege that he was removed in an ambulance. 
He stopped at Raymond for treatment and died there July 16.%° 
Action of Missourians was praised particularly by Pemberton, who 
was quoted among the troops as saying that if he had 10,000 
Missourians he would cut his way out rather than surrender. Jeffer- 
son Davis in a telegram to Pemberton also thanked the Missourians 
for their “gallantry and discipline.’’*! On the Union side Sherman 
whole-heartedly acclaimed the action of Blair’s division in the 
assaults of May 19 and 22, concluding that “If any troops could have 
carried and held the intrenchments of Vicksburg, these would.’’® 


More permanent than the praise of commanders are-the memo- 
rials of Missourians at the Vicksburg National Military Park at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. The park was established in 1899 and was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the War Department, but it was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior in 1933. The ten-mile 
crescent covers 1,329 acres, and over thirty miles of roads wind 
among tlie extensive remains of trenches, gun emplacements, rifle 
pits, Confederate forts, and Federal approaches. In charge of the 
park is James R. McConaghie, to whom the Society is indebted for 
much information about the role of Missourians in this park which 
is visited by some 300,000 persons each year. 


Monumentation in the park is extensive, including 752 tablets, 
274 markers, 230 monuments, 150 busts and relief portraits, twenty 
memorials, and 128 cannons. Missouri’s forty-two commands are 
honored by a monument to both Union and Confederate forces and 
fifty markers erected by the State of Missouri; three busts, nine 
relief portraits, and eighteen markers given by the United States 
Government; and private gifts of one bust, four relief portraits, three 
monuments, and four markers. Honored by busts are Blair, Bowen, 
Osterhaus, and Giles A. Smith. Relief portraits honor five Con- 
federate leaders: Cockrell, Col. Eugene Erwin, Brig. Gen. Martin E. 
Green, Lt. Col. Pembroke S. Senteny, and Col. William Wade. 
Union leaders honored by relief portraits are: Col. George B. 

*®Anderson, Memoirs, p. 365. 

"Jbid., p. 356; W. L. Webb, Battles and Biographies of Missourians (Kansas City, Hudson 


Kimberly Pub. Co., 1900), p. 130. 
2O.R., 1, XXIV, II, 261. 
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Boomer, Col. Bernard G. Farrar, Col. Samuel A. Holmes, Maj. 
Gustavus Lightfoot, Col. Francis H. Manter, Brig. Gen. Joseph A. 
Mower, Col. Isaac F. Shepard, and Brig. Gen. John D. Stevenson.** 
Such is the monumentation for the state which ranked second of 
twenty-seven in number of commands participating and was the 
only state whose troops directly opposed each other. 

Of particular interest is the magnifi- 
cent Missouri Monument located on the 
ridge between the Union and Con- 
federate lines at the northeastern edge 
of the lines where Bowen's troops fought, 
about three hundred feet south of the 
northeast angle of the main lines. This 
monument is the only one at Vicksburg 
National Military Park dedicated to 
troops of both sides, and so far as the 
Society has been able to ascertain, the 
only two other monuments in the United 
States dedicated to troops of the same 
state in Confederate and Union forces of 
the same battle are one by Maryland at 
the Antietam Battlefield site and one by 
Courtesy Vicksburg Natl. Mil. Park ‘entucky at the Chickamauga Battle- 
Francis P. Blair Bust at field site.™ : X 
Vicksburg Military Park The unusual $40,000 Missouri Monu- 

ment was provided for by an act of 
the Missouri General Assembly March 27, 1911, establishing a 
commission to secure the erection of a monument and fifty markers 
indicating where Missouri troops fought. A commission of ten 
members had been appointed ten years earlier to determine the 
location of Missouri troops in the siege, but no monuments had been 
erected. Plans toward the erection of the monument and markers 
were initiated when the new six-member commission® met for 
organization October 5, 1911. The commission created a jury of 
award, consisting of sculptor Lorado Taft, architect Otto J. Wilhel- 


%McConaghie Corr.; Report of the Missouri-Vicksburg National Military Park Commission 
(Jefferson City, 1917), pp. 1-2. 

“Correspondence of Charles S. Dunn, Superintendent, Chickamauga & Chattanooga National 
Military Park, and J. Walter Coleman, Superintendent, Gettysburg National Military Park. 

%The members of the commission were: Robert Buchanan, Henry Fairback, Frank Gaiennie, 
M. J. Jones, Leo Rassieur, and Frank M. Rumbold. Mr. Fairback died Dec. 4, 1913, and was 
replaced by P. J. Carmody, who died March 26, 1915, and the position was not filled again. 
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mi, and the director of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Edmund H. 
Wuerpel. This jury of award was to choose the best three of the 
sixteen models which had been submitted by the time of the closing 
of competition May 15, 1912. The recommendation of the jury of 
awards was made May 18, and, although not binding, was followed 
by the commission. Victor S. Holm was chosen as the sculptor, 
Harry |. Hellmuth as the architect, and Mr. Wilhelmi was employed 
as the supervising architect.* 


The completed monument accepted by the commission Febru- 
ary 12, 1916, and dedicated October 17, 1917, at a reunion of the 
Blue and Grey at Vicksburg, is indeed an imposing one. Made of red 
granite and bronze, the monument is centered by a forty-two-foot 
pylon with a fifteen-foot semicircular wall on each side. There is a 
continuous granite seat at the base, and the whole monument is on a 
platform of three steps. Each wing is ornamented with a bronze 
panel bearing figures in relief. The left side pictures the Federal 
attack, and on the right is the Confederate defense. In granite 
between the two panelsand in front of the pylon is the prow of a 
Roman galley portraying the ship of state, and above the galley is a 
bronze Angel of Peace statue emblematic of the “spirit of the 
republic.’’ The Missouri coat of arms is above the statue with the 
word ‘‘Missouri’”’ at the top of the pylon. Below the galley is the 
following inscription: 


To Commemorate and perpetuate 
The Heroic services 

The Unselfish devotion to duty 

And the exhaulted patriotism 
Of the Missouri soldiers 
Union and Confederate 
Who were engaged in the 

Campaign, siege, and defense 

of Vicksburg” 


One final note on Missouri’s representation at Vicksburg is not 
only an item of interest but also a challenge to Missourians. The 
park museum, which gives the historical background of the cam- 
paign, contains the uniform of Major Ferdinand Brother, who served 
the Union cause as assistant surgeon and surgeon in Field and Staff, 
8th Regiment Cavalry, Missouri State Militia Volunteers. For a 
time it was believed that Brother was with the 8th Missouri Volun- 





*Report of Park Commission, pp. 1-10. 
"J bid., p. 19. 
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Courtesy Vicksburg Natl. Mil. Park 


Memorials to Missouri’s Confederate Leaders at Vicksburg. Left to Right: 
Martin E. Green, John S. Bowen, and Francis M. Cockrell 


teer Infantry, which saw action in the campaign and siege of Vicks- 
burg, making this the only uniform in the museum worn by a partici- 
pant in the battle. However, records of the Adjutant General of the 
State of Missouri have disclosed that Major Brother was with the 
8th Regiment Cavalry, Missouri State Militia Volunteers rather 
than with the 8th Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and records do not 
show any service of Surgeon Brother beyond the borders of Missouri. 
Therefore, the park museum is still without a uniform of a soldier 
who saw action at Vicksburg, although Major Brother’s uniform 
occupies a prominent place in the museum.** 

Missouri's representation at Vicksburg is already quite. remark- 
able, and the addition of a uniform worn by a Missourian at Vicks- 
burg would give Missouri the additional honor of having in the 
museum the only such uniform. The Missouri Monument at Vicks- 
burg is dedicated to her soldiers who fought on both sides; the fifty 
state markers are divided thirty-two Union markers and eighteen 
Confederate markers. The acquisition of a Confederate and a 
Union uniform worn by Missourians at Vicksburg would make the 
State’s representation complete as well as furnishing the museum 
with a long-sought item. We can hope that anyone who might know 
of such a uniform will contact the Society to help Missouri complete 
her representation, commemorating the State’s unique role in this 
decisive battle where, truly, brother fought brother. 


%McConaghie Corr, 











THE RISE OF THOMAS H. BENTON IN 
MISSOURI POLITICS 


BY PERRY MC CANDLESS* 


Attorney Thomas H. Benton was a stranger to the Territory of 
Missouri when he moved to St. Louis in 1815. When the State of 
Missouri was organized five years later, he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States. Within another ten years he was the dominant 
political figure of Missouri and one of the most important Jacksonian 
Democrats of the Nation. 


The Territory of Missouri, with its limited economic develop- 
ment and small population, seemingly should not have been a 
particularly attractive place for an ambitious young lawyer. Imme- 
diate legal employment was available, however, in handling the 
heavy litigation involving unsettled Spanish land grants, and a 
lawyer could anticipate both fame and wealth from successful 
handling of such cases. Also, American westward migration follow- 
ing the War of 1812 was resulting in a rapid population and economic 
growth. Although an attorney by profession, Benton was more 
interested in politics than in legal practice, and in this field there was 
real opportunity. The rapidly growing Territory of Missouri would 
soon be ready for statehood, and there was not an established and 
accepted group of territorial political leaders.' 


Since he was dependent upon his earnings, Benton's first concern 
had to be his profession. In this he apparently was very successful, 
and he was described by a traveling missionary, Timothy Flint, as 
the leading lawyer of St. Louis in 1817. Benton might well have 
become a great lawyer had not his real interest and attention been 
directed toward politics.” 


*Perry McCCANDLEss, born in Lincoln, Missouri, received his B.S. degree from Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, M.A. from Southern Methodist University, and Ph.D. from the 
University of Missouri. He is now assistant professor of social studies, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

'Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View (New York, D. Appleton Co., 1897), I, 102; Benton to 
Gov. James P. Preston of Virginia, Nov. 14, 1819, Benton Papers, Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis, Mo.; William Francis English, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri (Columbia, 
University of Missouri Studies, 1947), X XI, 35-6; Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 (Wash- 
ington, R. Armstrong, Public Printer, 1853), p. 665; Henry S. Foote, The Bench and Bar of the 
South and Southwest (St. Louis, Soule, Thomas, and Wentworth, 1876), p. 160. 


*Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years . . . in the Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 
1826), p. 184; W.V.N. Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri (St. Louis, F. H. Thomas 
and Co., 1878), p. 3. 
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The Rise of Thomas H. Benton in Missouri Politics 17 


Through a chance meeting, Charles Gratiot became Benton’s 
first close friend in St. Louis.* This was a great stroke of fortune for 
Benton, because the Gratiots were one of the most important fami- 
lies of St. Louis, and Charles Gratiot was the brother-in-law of 
Auguste Chouteau. Benton's early associates were men who could 
send legal business and political support his way. Charles Gratiot 
and his friends were anxious to obtain United States confirmation of 
land which they claimed under Spanish grants. A legal question had 
arisen with regard to those claims in which all conditions of the grant 
had not been met and on those grants in which there was evidence of 
fraud. Land claimants had need of capable legal service, for it 
required much complex legal work to prove the validity of a Spanish 
grant. When administrative machinery for securing claim confirma- 
tion was closed in 1816, claimants began to direct appeals to 
Congress.‘ Great effort was devoted to obtaining from Congress 
new confirmation machinery under liberal provisions. To this end 
political action and political office were essential. Since Benton's 
convictions on the subject were satisfactory, he was given the 
political support of a powerful Missouri group.® As a keen political 
observer, Benton probably was aware that there were a number of 
family farms with unconfirmed titles, and his position in favor of 
liberal confirmation of the Spanish land grants won the support of 
many small farmers on the Missouri frontier.® 

St. Louis was important as the center of the fur trade in the West, 
and the fur trader had political as well as economic demands, the 
most important of which was the abolition of the factory system.’ 
Benton frequently expressed views in the St. Louis Enquirer which 
were most favorable to the fur interests. Politically-minded Benton 
was wise enough to build the case for the fur traders around objec- 
tives larger than those of a single group. He pointed out that devel- 
opment of the fur trade was a major step in promoting American 


*Benton to Wm. C. Preston, April 27, 1817, Benton Papers. 

‘Eugene M. Violette, “Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,’’ Washington University Studies, 
Humanistic Series, VIII (April, 1921), 168-69, 187; Missouri Gazette (St. Louis, Mo.), December 20, 
1817. 

5John B. C. Lucas to William Crawford, Nov. 9, 1820, John B. C. Lucas, Jr., compiler, Letters 
of Hon. J. B. C. Lucas from 1815-1836 (St. Louis, published for his grandson, John B. C. Lucas, 
1905), p. 33; Edward Bates to the People of Missouri, Missouri Republican (St. Louis, Mo.), 
June 24, 1828; Benton, View, I, 279. 

‘William Russell to Rufus Easton, n.d. [Spring or Summer, 1817], Rufus Easton Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

?The factory system consisted of government-operated trading houses in the Indian country. 
These houses were stocked with the usual line of Indian goods which were to be disposed of by 
government employees at low fair prices to the Indians in exchange for furs. Kenneth W. Porter, 
John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931), II, 710. 
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expansion that would open vast new farm lands, bring connections 
with the Orient, and channel profitable far-eastern trade into the 
Missouri River Valley.® 
To help establish himself as a political figure, Benton turned to 
the medium of the newspaper. His organ was the St, Louis Enquirer 
which he edited for three years 
prior to his election to the 
Senate. According to Joseph 
Charless, editor of the rival 
Missouri Gazette, the St. Louis 
Enquirer was established by men 
determined to dominate Mis- 
souri Territory and the future 
state. The St. Louis Enquirer 
clearly was a political organ— 
much more so than its single 
rival in Missouri Territory. Its 
columns revealed Benton’s con- 
cern for political advancement. 
As early as 1818 Joseph Charless 
stated that editor Benton was 
aspiring to be Senator.’ Editor 
Thesshd est Santi, Dibien Law- Charless undoubtedly was 
yer, Politician, Statesman correct. 
Through the St. Louis Enquir- 
er Benton stated his views on a wide range of subjects. He took a 
strong position in favor of statehood without federal restriction on 
slavery. He supported a liberal policy for confirmation of Spanish 
land claims and for generous disposal of public lands to actual 
settlers. Gold and silver coin was his ideal circulating medium of 
exchange. He was a vigorous champion of westward expansion, 
including the occupation of Oregon, development of the Northwest 
fur trade, trade connections with the Orient, government aid to 
promote Mexican trade, and protection of the frontier against 
Indians. He proposed a wide program of internal improvements at 
federal expense. Editor Benton could also attack. The St. Louis 
Enquirer struck hard at non-specie-paying banks. It opposed the 
Florida Treaty in 1819 for giving up United States claims in Texas. 
It called for the abolition of the factory system, criticized govern- 





8St. Louis Enquirer, 1818-1820. 
*Missouri Gazette, April 19, September 13, 1820. 
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ment operation of the lead mines and salt springs, and made violent 
complaints against the federal postal system.'® There was no longer 
an absence in Missouri Territory of a political spokesman on issues 
of interest to all groups. Editor Benton had filled that void. 


In June, 1819, the St. Louis Enquirer published an editorial on 
“Objects of Public Interest with the People of Missouri; the accom- 
plishment of which requires the aid of the National Government.’’" 
The title was significant. Benton had put all that he had been advo- 
cating into one package, and he had pointed to the need of action by 
the national government to achieve those ends. Thus, he laid down 
a program upon which he could make a bid for the Senate of the 
United States. Benton’s program revealed shrewd political tech- 
nique. He took a position that had some appeal to every important 
group, but on such special-interest programs as that of the fur trade 
he presented it in terms of broader interest. In presenting a program 
for national action, he ignored questions on which local political 
differences might easily create personal enmity but which had no 
relation to a national election. His vigorous method represented the 
spirit of western expansion and stamped him asa fighting spokesman 
for the demand of the West for political equality.” 

It was the struggle for statehood that gave Benton his real 
opportunity, through the St. Louis Enquirer, to become the best- 
known political spokesman for Missouri. Statehood for Missouri was 
unopposed locally. The people of Missouri were overwhelmingly in 
favor of slavery, although a small group did favor certain restrictions 
on the admission of new slaves. Economic self-interest made the 
great majority of Missourians pro-slave and anti-restrictionist." 
During the period of Congressional delay in granting statehood to 
Missouri, Benton became the spokesman for a swelling tide of 
Missouri indignation. He urged Missouri to stand against federal 
encroachments upon state power, and he argued that the question of 
slavery was one for the people of Missouri, not Congress, to decide. 
Benton coined rich political capital from the statehood issue. His 
intention was to establish himself not only as the leader for statehood 
without Congressional restriction on slavery, but also as the bulwark 
against forces within the state which would restrict slavery. He 


St. Louis Enquirer, 1819-1820. 

"J bid., June 16, 1819. 

'2/bid., March 17, 1819. 

Harrison A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-18665 (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 1914), Series XXXII, No. 2, 100-108; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood (Jefferson City, Hugh Stephens Co., 1916), pp. 109-33. 
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referred to his opposition as ‘“‘emancipators,”’ and in Missouri that 
was the lowest name that could be applied to a man.'"* The Missouri 
Gazette, a center of the Benton attack, merely advocated that the 
question of further admission of slaves be submitted to a vote of the 
people.’ Benton did not inform his readers that the opposition 
favored such a mild plan, and apparently he had set up a straw man 
so that he could show himself a great fighter for the will of the people. 

Following the Congressional enabling act in the spring of 1820, 
Missourians turned their attention to the formation of a state 
government and the election of public officials. By this time 
Thomas H. Benton had risen from the obscure lawyer immigrant of 
1815 to the position of a leading political spokesman for Missouri. 
His political program appealed alike to the powerful special-interest 
groups and the masses of the people. 

Benton was an early candidate for the Missouri constitutional 
convention, but he withdrew in favor of a consolidated anti- 
restriction ticket for St. Louis County. He gave positive support to 
the ticket and credited his St. Louis Enquirer with being the most 
important influence in the election of a non-restrictionist conven- 
tion.'® Actually there was no real danger that an anti-slavery 
constitution could be written, and a restrictionist, anti-restrictionist 
contest was waged in only five of the fifteen counties in the state.!” 
Benton and his group may have been sincere, but it is probable that 
slave restriction was still a straw man to win popular support. 

Dominated by the wealthy, conservative territorial leaders, the 
convention produced a generally conservative constitution typical 
of the period. The Constitution did contain one advanced demo- 
cratic feature: suffrage for all free, white, adult, male citizens for all 
elective public officials. Although the choice of United States 
Senators, under the Federal Constitution, rested with the General 
Assembly, that body in Missouri would be directly responsible to all 
of the people, not just to the men of property. This was a fact any 
hopeful candidate would have to recognize.'* 

The first elections under the Constitution, held in August, 1820, 
resulted in a reaction against the undemocratic features of the 

“St. Louis Enquirer, January, 1819, to March, 1820; see March 24 and May 19, 1819; John 
B. C. Lucas to Robert Moore, October 27, 1820, Lucas Letters, pp. 229-30. 

“Missouri Gazette, June 16, August 25, 1819. 

St. Louis Enquirer, April 26, 1820; Benton, View, I, v. 

"Eugene M. Violette, A History of Missouri (New York, D. C. Heath, 1918), p. 116. 

Shoemaker, Struggle for Statehood, pp. 163-64; Isidor Loeb, Constitutions and Constitutional 


Conventions in Missouri (Columbia, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1920), p. 11; Con- 
stitution of Missouri, 1820, Art. III, Sec. 10. 
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Constitution. Only seven of the forty-one framers of the Constitu- 
tion were members of the fifty-one seat General Assembly." Alexan- 
der McNair, attacking the undemocratic features of the Constitu- 
tion, was elected Governor by a substantial majority over William 
Clark who was the candidate of the group with which Benton 
was associated. 

Although Benton was then active as a candidate for the Senate, 
the August elections upset his calculations. The membership of the 
General Assembly was not what he expected it to be, and his selec- 
tion was doubtful. Nevertheless, Benton was elected on the first 
ballot, along with David Barton, to the Senate of the United States. 
The full explanation for Benton's 
election by the General Assem- 
bly in 1820 may always remain 
something of an enigma. The 
Journal of the General Assembly 
reported only the results of the 
balloting, newspapers did not 
elaborate, and the membership 
of new and short-term political 
figures defy efforts to explain 
their individual votes. Contem- 
porary explanations which have 


: been recorded are undocumented 
Daniel Ralls Being Carried to Vote : 20 
for Benton, 1820, Although Fatally 2" often inaccurate.” 
Il Despite their set-back in the 


August elections, Benton's St. 
Louis associates were important in securing his election. Al- 
though centered in St. Louis, this political group had drawn 
into its orbit such excellent politicians as John Scott of Ste. Gene- 
vieve County and Duff Green of Howard County. Their major 
concern appears to have been the spoils of office. Just how this 
group worked is not clear. Their major effort was not made in the 
popular election. They evidently assumed that the General Assem- 
bly would represent the conservative established class, and would, 
therefore, be committed to men and policies also suitable to them. 
When the popular election upset their calculations, Scott tried to 
Shoemaker, Struggle for Statehood, pp. 265-9. 
*®Benton to John Scott, August 30, 1820, Benton Papers; Journal of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri, 1st Gen. Ass., Ist sess. (1820-21), 38; Monas N. Squires, “‘A New View of 


the Election of Barton and Benton to the United States Senate in 1820," Missouri Historical 
Review, XVIII (October, 1932), 28-45. 
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crack a party whip to keep the group unified, and political contact 
was made with the members of the General Assembly. Although 
group loyalty was strained because of limited spoils and a precarious 
balance of power, it held tight enough to elect both Barton and 
Benton. Duff Green stated that he did not personally approve of 
Benton but supported him for the Senate because he was the editor 
of an influential paper, had sustained Governor William Clark in the 
division of parties, and had opposed restriction in Missouri. Reluc- 
tantly, Green yielded to party influence and gave a party vote.”! 

Benton’s strength extended beyond the political group repre- 
sented by Scott and Green. William Christy, a candidate for the 
office of registrar of land titles, recorded that Benton gained strength 
daily among ‘“‘the most influential and honest class of society.’’” 
This “influential and honest class’’ probably consisted of the wealthy 
business men of St. Louis. John B. C. Lucas was more direct and 
specific when he asserted that the Spanish land claimants secured 
Benton’s election.» Although Lucas gave the land claimants too 
much credit, they, along with the fur traders, undoubtedly brought 
strong pressures upon the General Assembly. As in the case of the 
politicians, there is no real evidence of how economic interests influ- 
enced the votes of individual legislators. 

Action by political organizations and economic pressure groups 
does not explain fully the election of Benton. The General Assembly 
was popularly elected and its personnel was different from that 
expected by the above groups which planned to dominate it. A 
successful candidate needed a state-wide reputation acceptable to a 
substantial portion of the people. There was a lack of such men with 
senatorial ambitions, and three of the best-known men were not 
politically available. William Clark had just been defeated for 
governor, and John Scott and Alexander McNair already held 
elective offices of their choice. Of the men who announced for the 
Senate, Nathaniel Cook, Henry Elliott, and John Rice Jones were 
not known throughout the state. John B. C. Lucas had made 
many powerful enemies and had done nothing to attract offsetting 
support. David Barton, a well known and popular state political 


*\John Scott to Nathaniel Cook, September 18, 1820, and John Scott to David Barton, Septem- 
ber 19, 1820, in the Missouri Republican, August 21, 1822; Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions, 
Biographical, Historical, Financial and Political Addressed to the People of the United States (New 
York, Richardson and Co., 1866), p. 22. 

“William Christy to Thomas A. Smith, September 29, 1820, Thomas A. Smith MSS, State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

John B. C. Lucas to William H. Crawford, November 9, 1820, Lucas Letters, p. 33. 
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figure, easily obtained one of the senatorial posts. Benton had 
developed a state-wide reputation as a political spokesman through 
his editorship of the St. Louis Enquirer. He, above all others, had 
developed a complete political program for Missouri and had pointed 
out the need for support by the federal government. The two most 
important political issues immediately preceding the senatorial 
election had been the question of statehood with or without restric- 
tion and the undemocratic features of the state constitution. Editor 
Benton had supported the popular majority in its fight for statehood 
and against restriction. Since he had not been a member of the 
constitutional convention, the reaction against the Constitution 
could not be directed against him. Benton simply was a logical man 
for the Senate. 


Politician Benton must have pondered the election results of 
1820. He could not discount the aid of political organization and 
special economic interests in furthering his selection by the General 
Assembly. He must have wondered, however, why it was so difficult 
to win. He could see that the combined strength of political and 
economic interests had not been able to control the home vote of 
St. Louis. Could this be evidence that he had been wrong in asso- 
ciating his political ambition with the few? Could it be that the real 
source of political strength lay with the masses of the people even 
though a Senator was elected through the refining process of an 
intermediate body? To these questions Benton’s answer must have 
been ‘‘yes.” 

Nevertheless, Benton did not desert his special-interest suppor- 
ters. As a Senator he worked to re-establish machinery to hear and 
settle under liberal regulations the disputed land grants from the 
Spanish Government. For his fur trader friends, Senator Benton 
moved against the factory system, and his bill to abolish the factory 
was passed in 1822. He also took a leading part in sponsoring legisla- 
tion favorable to the American fur trade, legislation that was 
particularly advantageous to the larger companies.™ 


Although Benton apparently continued to court the support of 
the special-interest groups, he apparently suffered no loss of prestige 
in Missouri for so doing. There appears to have been no real opposi- 
tion in Missouri to a hearing of the disputed land claims. All groups 
wanted the issue settled quickly, and the small, family-home claims 


“Annals of Congress, 17th Cong., Ist sess. (1821-22), I, 237, 279, 308, 318-31, 357, 416-23, 
18th Cong., Ist sess. (1823-24), 1, 353, 431-45, 738, 743-44, II, 2610; Benton, View, I, 279-80. 
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gave a measure of popular support to liberal confirmation. As for 
the factory system, only the fur traders were interested in the issue. 

Benton became the Senate spokesman for national aid to develop 
the Santa Fe trade. Even the anti-Benton Missouri Republican 
printed a letter from “‘A Friend to Missouri’’ who believed that the 
Mexican-trade bill was of such benefit to the state that Benton 
deserved the thanks of Missouri and of all the West.** The Santa Fe 
trade was handled largely by small traders who lived in the Boone’s 
Lick country of central Missouri and westward. Benton was cer- 
tainly not unaware that the Boone’s Lick area had a very substantial 
block of votes in the General Assembly, and that it was a rapidly 
growing section. 

Senator Benton did not follow through on the broad program of 
federal internal improvements which he had advocated as editor of 
the St. Louis Enquirer. Since there is no evidence that he was called 
to account for this seeming inconsistency, his Senate position 
apparently reflected the opinion of a majority of Missourians. It 
probably had become clear to Benton and to the people of Missouri 
that to argue for federally constructed local improvements in 
Missouri was to argue a principle that, if accepted, would permit the 
more heavily populated states of the East to become the principal 
beneficiaries through their dominance in Congress. Benton could 
support construction of the Cumberland Road and river improve- 
ment as national in scope, but he voted against the Cumberland 
Road Bill, because he believed the maintenance of toll gates en- 
croached on the state’s duty to keep up the roads. 

Although the above action appealed to important groups in 
Missouri and to Missourians generally, the real key to Benton's 
political rise in Missouri was his association with the growing politi- 
cal strength of the masses. During his first term Benton became very 
active in the support of proposals that appealed to the common man. 
Drawing upon an earlier proposal of Senator Mahlon Dickerson, 
Benton introduced a constitutional amendment in 1823 to abolish 
the electoral college system, which he described as a useless inter- 
vention between the people and the object of their choice.* Al- 
though the amendment was never accepted by the Senate, Benton 
had placed himself squarely behind the growing political democracy 


%Register of Debates, 18th Cong., Ist sess. (1823-24), I, 746, 773, 2nd sess. (1824-25), I, 6, 109, 
342-47; Missouri Republican, February 28, 1825. 

% Annals of Congress, 17th Cong., Ist sess. (1821-22), I, 33, 38, 18th Cong., Ist sess. (1823-24), 
I, 32-43, 
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of the period. His position was consistent with the increasing senti- 
ment in Missouri against rule by political caucus. He repeatedly 
brought up the proposition, and an eastern magazine termed his elec- 
toral reform proposal the key to Benton’s subsequent political life.” 


Existing federal land laws offered Benton another opportunity to 
promote legislation that would be popular with the people of Mis- 
souri. When Benton entered the Senate, public land was being sold 
at $1.25 per acre in minimum tracts of 80 acres. A proposal by 
Senator Henry Johnson in 1820 to establish a graduated lower price 
based on the length‘of time the land had been on the market was 
defeated. As in the proposal for direct election of the President, 
Benton picked up a policy that was tailored to appeal to western 
people. He adopted the principle of a graduated price for public 
land, popularized it, and timed it with the rising strength and 
demands of the people to advance his political popularity. Accord- 
ing to Benjamin H. Hibbard, a student of American land policy, men 
in high places tried to keep the graduation principle in the back- 
ground and did not want to make it a party measure, because they 
feared that great diversity of opinion would develop over any 
proposed change in land laws.** Benton may well have seen what 
others did not see: that there would not be great diversity of popular 
opinion in the West and that the time was ripe to rally the people of 
Missouri to his standard on graduation. After he first introduced it 
in 1824, the proposal to graduate the price of public land was almost 
synonymous with the name of Benton. The opposition press in 
Missouri stated that Benton’s re-election in 1826 rested upon the 
graduation plan alone.” 


During his first senatorial term, Benton laid a solid foundation 
for his re-election in 1826 and for his subsequent rise to the position 
of Missouri’s leading political figure of his time. He had satisfied the 
Spanish land claimants and the fur traders, but had done so without 
loss of popular support. He had aided the young but growing 
Mexican trade for Missouri’s Boone’s Lick country. Although he 
altered his pre-senatorial position on internal improvements, he gave 
the people of Missouri a good explanation, and he worked quite 
successfully to secure the specific improvements they demanded. 
He built his entire program around the expansion and development 





“United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XV (October-December, 1837), 83-90. 
*Benjamin Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies, (New York, Peter Smith, 1939), 
pp. 289-300. 
®Missouri Intelligencer, May 26, 1828; Missouri Republican, December 2, 1828. 
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of the West and began to assume the role of spokesman for the West 
in its struggle against eastern control. Above all, his fight for direct 
election of the President and for a more liberal land policy touched 

the very heart of the growing 

popular demand for greater 
’ political democracy and greater 
"I equality of economic opportu- 
™ 4 nity. Benton had reached the 
4 common man by 1826. 


ee _! During his rise to political 

power, Benton carefully refrain- 
i = ed from taking a public stand on 
ae ian’ political issues which divided 
i Me Missouri into fairly equal fac- 
whe . tions. He took no part in the 
relief movement following the 
a panic of 1819, nor in the strong 
ats movement to amend the state 
‘ constitution in the early 1820's, 
even though the proposed 
amendments were in the direc- 
tion of more popular control of 
the state government.* Since 
these strictly state issues did not 
relate directly to his own position as a senator, Benton could, and 
did, avoid them. He could have gained only doubtful senatorial 
support, but he could have easily created bitter enemies. 














Benton Speaking at His Senate 
Desk 


As a senator, Benton necessarily was involved in Missouri 
politics during the presidential election of 1824. As a politician, he 
was naturally very concerned about supporting a winner, because 
the election also was a struggle for party control. There were rather 
apparent political considerations that caused Benton to support 
Henry Clay. John Quincy Adams was an eastern man and very 
unpopular in the West. William H. Crawford was the heir apparent 
of the Virginia dynasty, and he was too closely associated with the 
hated caucus. A bitter personal enmity between Jackson and 
Benton had not been healed before the campaign was underway and 
Benton had announced for Clay. Also, Jackson’s political strength 
was an unknown quantity at that time. But Henry Clay was from 


Loeb, Constitutions of Missouri, pp. 11-12. 
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the West, he was tremendously popular, and for Missouri he was con- 
sidered almost as a favorite son.*! Actually Benton was not com- 
mitted to Clay’s American System. In fact, Benton’s part in a 
proposed plan, as late as May 1824, to effect a Crawford-Clay ticket 
indicates he was most interested in a winner. 

The failure of any candidate to receive a majority of the electoral 
votes threw the election to the House of Representatives where the 
choice was narrowed down to Adams or Jackson. John Scott, 
Missouri's lone representative, was advised by Benton that Jackson 
was the choice of Missourians and that the representative was bound 
by the will of his constituents. Nevertheless, Scott decided to vote 
for Adams. When Benton learned of this decision he wrote Scott a 
stinging letter directed, no doubt, more to the people of Missouri | 
than to Scott: 


The vote which you intena thus is not your own. It belongs to the people of 
the state of Missouri. They are against Mr. Adams. I, in their name, do 
solemnly protest against your intention, and deny your moral power to bestow 
their vote. For nine years we have been closely associated in our political 
course... this means .. . lasting separation.** 


Just prior to this Benton had publicly broken with his co-senator, 
David Barton, and had opposed his re-election in the summer 
of 1824. 

His stand for Jackson, as it coincided with the beginning of his 
advocacy of direct election of the President and a more liberal land 
law, marked the turning point in Benton’s career. When Benton 
came out for Jackson his association with his early St. Louis friends 
must have been, to say the least, strained. Scott and his followers 
had stood by the man most experts were sure would win and with a 
political group that appeared to represent a revival of the old 
Federalist party; Benton stood for the choice of the people and a 
movement for greater political democracy and equality of economic 
opportunity. 

Early in 1825, the political outlook in Missouri must have seemed 
dark to Benton. Although he was in line with the Jacksonian move- 
ment, he had seen Barton re-elected over his protest, and his 
presidential candidate had been eliminated in the popular vote. 





%1Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, Lewis Publishing Co., 1943), I, 
405; Missouri Intelligencer, November 26, 1822. 

John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, Annual Report of the 
American Historical Society for the Year 1918 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1920), 
pp. 655-66. 

%Independent Patroit, April 9, 1825. 
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John Quincy Adams was in the White House; Benton could have no 
influence on federal patronage.* 

Results of a special election for governor held in September, 1825, 
improved Benton’s position. John Miller, a Jackson-Benton sup- 
porter, won the governorship by a substantial margin. The Miller 
victory resulted in the transfer of state political patronage to a 
Jackson-Benton supporter. In the opinion of Professor Jonas Viles, 
Governor Miller made frank use of the patronage to build up the 
Jackson party in Missouri.* 

There is no specific evidence, however, to correlate patronage 
with Benton’s re-election in 1826 which came about without serious 
opposition. He received forty 
votes of fifty-six cast, a much 
stronger vote than he had 
received in 1820. Also his vic- 
tory was a popular victory, for a 
majority of the members of the 
General Assembly had pledged 
themselves to vote for Benton 
during the campaign.** Dr. Wil- 
liam Carr Lane wrote: ‘He will 
be elected—The voice of the 
people demands it, who dares 
disobey ?’’*? 

There was no one in Missouri 
with sufficient state-wide promi- 
nence to challenge Benton’s 
record. Intra-state rivalries 
became of secondary considera- 
tion in view of Benton’s service 
to all parts of the state. It would 
be gratifying, the Missouri 
Intelligencer admitted, to have a 
Howard County man elected, but there was none who could do the 
job as well as Benton.** His victory established him as the top 
Jacksonian in the state. 





Benton at the Peak of His Career 


“Benton to James T. Preston, May 6 [1826], Benton Papers. 

*%Jonas Viles, A History of Missouri for High Schools (New York, Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 135. 
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There was much grass-roots political work done in Missouri for 
the 1828 campaign. There is no evidence that Benton took an active 
part in the organizational work, but the national alignment between 
Jackson and Adams was reflected clearly between Benton and 
Barton in Missouri. Jackson’s national victory was impressive 
and in Missouri he carried every county with a total vote almost 
double that given to Adams. The Adams men in Missouri accepted 
their defeat from the growing Jackson movement long before 
the election.*® 

The Jackson triumph in 1828 raised Benton to a position of 
highest political power in Missouri. He was the first prominent 
Missouri political figure to go over to Jackson, and since 1824, he 
had been the recognized leader of the Jackson group in the state. 
In 1828, the Jackson forces took over on a national scale and were in 
a position to make government policy and bestow political favors. 
Benton was the top man in Missouri, and he would be high in the 
national councils. The proven popularity of his senatorial program 
and his close association with Jackson made his party position 
secure. As long as the star of Jacksonian Democracy was fixed before 
the eyes of the masses, Benton was invulnerable, for to oppose 
Benton would be to oppose the Jackson movement. 


This is the first of two articles to appear on the career and political philosophy of 
Thomas Hart Benton. The second,‘ The Political Philosophy and Political Personal- 
ity of Thomas H. Benton,’ will appear in the A pril issue of the Review. 


%Abiel Leonard to David Barton, December 10, 1827, and January 20, 1828, Ahiel Leonard 
Manuscript Collection, State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 











HISTORY OF SYLVAN SCHOOL, LAWRENCE 
COUNTY, MISSOURI 


BY JOHN F. SPILMAN* 


Editor's Note: The following account is not only a history of 
Sylvan School in Lawrence County, Missouri, but is also a glimpse 
of the educational methods and schoolboy pranks of a century ago. 
Copied verbatim from a manuscript by John F. Spilman of Pierce 
City, Missouri (December 25, 1855-October 31, 1951), this article 
was sent to the Society by John F. Spilman’s daughter, Flora Spil- 
man Burke of Monett. These notes were written in December, 1889, 
partly from memory and partly from records. As some of the records 
have been lost, the story is not complete. The district has now been 
consolidated and is part of the Pierce City school system. 

John F. Spilman was the brother of Dr. William Jasper Spill- 
man, the famous argicultural economist, scientist, educator, and 
author, particularly noted for his work in the field of genetics. 
Both brothers attended Sylvan School; John Spilman ended his 
education there and served for many years as district clerk, while 
William Jasper Spillman went on to the University of Missouri 
where he obtained his M.S. in 1889 and added another “‘l’’ to the 
family name. William Jasper Spillman taught a summer term at 
Sylvan School one vacation. 

John F. Spilman’s account follows. 


School district number 3, township 27, range 28, was organized 
in 1852. William Boswell and Thomas Cunningham called a meeting 
of the voters of the township and drew up a petition to the County 
Court asking that the township be organized for school purposes. 
It was then called District No. 2 School, Township No. 5. J. J. 
Spilman was secretary of the meeting of the voters that got up the 
petition for organization. At the February term of the County 
Court in 1854, the district was renumbered, making ours District 
No. 3 School, Township No. 12. That is the same as now. No. 1 is 
the Big Spring, No. 2, the Wood’s District, and ours, No. 3, as before 
stated, Union No. 4, and Spilman No. 5. 


*John F. Spilman (December 25, 1855-October 31, 1951) owned a farm in Lawrence County 
and was active in local politics in Pierce City until he moved to Monett two years before his death. 
He held the offices of police judge and deputy county assessor in Pierce City. 
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Our school house was first called Bethel, and the districts went 
by names then. It was afterward called the Boucher Schoolhouse 
and was known by that name for years. When the house that we 
now have was built, it was named Sylvan because it was built in the 
woods. Thomas Whaley gave it that name. He was Clerk at that 
time. Previous to the organization, there had been several sub- 
scription schools taught and indeed there have been many such 
schools taught since. There had been three schools taught before 
1847. The first free school taught in this district was taught by J. J. 
Spilman in an old log house that stood in the valley east of Gabriel 
Boucher’s residence, now in his field. That house was built by W. B. 
Lamb in 1852, and the seats were logs split and the flat side hewn 
smooth with an ax and holes bored in them and pegs put in for legs. 
No other seats but this kind were used till in 1867 or 1868. This old 
log house was moved to where the church now stands and was put up 
about thirty feet south of where the church stands in 1867. This old 
house was sold to William Carver at public auction in 1874. He bid 
it off for Louis Young, a German, and it now stands out on the 
prairie north of here. The west part of the house Sylvan as it now 
stands was built in 1872 by William Hunnel. The east part was 
added to it in 1876 by Lowell Roberts. The partition was changed 
in 1889 by Levi Jordan, making the house 18 x 42 feet. When 
Watson B. Lamb was building the old log house, J. J. Spilman 
commenced a subscription school in an old shop not in use that 
belonged to William and Cary Boucher and when the new house was 
done moved to it. The first enumeration list ever made in the 
district was made by John Spilman (my grandfather), O. P. Mann 
(E. E. Mann's father), and N. C. Spilman (my father), and was as 
follows: Obed Smith—two children, Lenzy Cagle—5, N. C. Spilman 
—1, James B. Toplen—1, Isacc Moody—i, Miles Mowery—2, 
William Boucher—1, Thomas Hicks—1, Joel H. Petty—5, Jordan A. 
Morris—8, John Spilman—4, Allen Haddock—1, Ruben Woods—2, 
Cary Boucher—3, Nathan Haddock—1, James P. Hewlett—1, 
John Anderson—2, Charles Coly—2. This was in 1853 in the month 
of September. 

The old records show that in 1854 at a called meeting of the 
voters of the district, it was ordered that a tax be levied to pur- 
chase a stove. The amount was $25.00. I don’t think the stove 
was ever procured. The first free school taught was taught by 
J. J. Spilman. His certificate showed: Orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 
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A Missouri Schoolroom of the Late Nineteenth Century 


The schools taught previous to 1847 were taught by Woods, 
Downing, and Parks. Several schools were taught in an old house 
that stood where G. Boucher’s orchard now is, and some in a house 
east of Gabriel Boucher’s residence, just at the foot of the hill. One 
school was taught in an old house that stood near where the old 
Spilman orchard was, north of the public well. That school was 
taught by a man named Pursely. One school was taught in an old 
rickety house near the Hewlett branch on the Downey farm. This 
was my first school. It was taught by Sherley. Part of the house 
was floored and part had dirt floor. The small children used the dirt 
floor, and it was not an uncommon thing to see snakes as they could 
crawl under the floored part and be out of danger. It was there that 
I received the only lick I ever got in school. We were afraid to hang 
our feet down for fear of snakes and would sit up on the old split log 
benches in a hump and get so tired that we would nearly die. One 
day I fell off my seat and sprang back as quick as I could and had 
just got straight when the teacher came along and struck the whole 
row of us little folk at one long sweep of a great switch. That teacher 
was exceedingly cross. It was said of him that when he left home he 
would mark how much meat his wife should cut, and if she had a 
visitor, she did not dare cook more. 


All the schools that were taught previous to the one that Robert 
Kingcaid taught were not silent schools, but all studied out loud and 
had no regular hours. When Kingcaid commenced to teach [1847], 
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he taught regular hours and compelled the scholars to keep silent. 
There was much talk about him not coming till eight o’clock and 
quitting at four, as before that time to teach a day meant to be in 
school from sunup to sundown. Aunt Laura Spilman, formerly 
Moody, says that she went to school when she could see stars, and 
stars would come again before she got home, not once but it was 
common, as the first one there got choice of places by the fire, there 
being no stove, but had an old fashioned fireplace stick and dirt 
chimney. Aunt Laura says also that her mother could hear a young 
man that went to school where Gabriel Boucher’s orchard is, spell of 
evenings in studying the spelling lessons. She lived half a mile west. 
His name was Lorenza Harris, a brother of Wyat Harris, formerly 
County Clerk of Lawrence County. 

When they taught all day, a teacher by the name of James 
Downing would let the scholars decoy him into telling yarns. 
Lucinda Schooling was good at getting him started to talking. She 
was one of those persons that everybody liked and was full of 
innocent fun. She would go to the teacher and ask him some ques- 
tions and get him to talking and he would talk a long time and all of 
the school would come and stand around him. If anyone happened 
to pass while he was talking, he would say “‘Just look what we are 
doing,” and tell the scholars if anyone should say anything about it, 
to tell them it was recess. When Mr. Kingcaid was teaching, Aaron 
Winters lived on the farm that I now live on and sent some big boys 
to school. A man by the name of Anderson lived on the Downey 
place just west of me. There was a girl.about grown living at 
Mr. Anderson’s by the name of Nalley. She, in company with the 
Winters boys, were on their way to school and made an agreement 
that she should go in and talk to Ruben Woods’ folks while the boys 
stole some watermelons. They got caught and the teacher whipped 
all of them. At the same school that girl’s brother stayed at Ruben 
Woods and went to school. One day he went to school wearing 
John Woods’ pants. As soon as John discovered that the boy had on 
a pair of his pants, he waxed hot and at recess procured himself a 
switch and gave the boy a good threshing. Mr. Kingcaid found it 
out and woe to poor John, for he had to take an awful thumping. 
His father was mad and sent the teacher word that he was coming 
down to give him a whipping. The teacher sent prompt word 
back that if he came, HE would get a worse whipping than his son 
John did. 

In 1854, Frank Wilks taught a school. One of his boys was going 
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to him and he whipped him, cutting the blood out of him, making 
the boy perfectly bloody. The citizens were indignant about it, but 
nothing was done but talk. Afterwards, the deputy sheriff came and 
arrested him for not supporting his family and that was the end of 
his school. He employed a lawyer and came clear, as he was in 
employment at that time teaching school. His lawyer was either 
Joe Estis or John Payne. Digressing a little to say that this John 
Payne won for himself the honor that no one ever knew what turn 
he would take in a lawsuit. In my school-boy days, we called the 
grain wheel on the old Champion dropper reaping machine the 
“John Payne Wheel” on account of the peculiar motion it made at 
the carrier of a load of grain. 





Courtesy Charles Scribners Sons 


Trouble Brewing 


D. M. Mayhew [1856 and 1858] was said to be cross in school, 
would administer the rod unsparingly and used to threaten to hang 
Willis Boucher and Cardon Hewlett. John Paxton was teaching 
when the war commenced and never finished his school, being afraid 
to teach any longer. During the war an old man by the name of 
Roth taught a subscription school. He was old and gray and would 
go to sleep in his chair during school hours. Many were the tricks 
played on him. We would pull his hair and tilt him over and all be 
still when he awoke. But one day, Leona Mann (now Morris) tried 
the hair pulling and he caught her and gave her some straight talk 
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but did not whip her, nor indeed did he ever whip anyone. One day 
he went to sleep and we all went out of the house except two or three. 
Frank Spilman and Livona Boucher are all I remember staying in 
the house. The teacher awoke and came out and we all ran and hid 
in the brush and stayed out till noon. Sister Mary said that she and 
Jane Boucher (now Hewlett) were hidden under a gooseberry bush 
and he came on to them and just patted them on their heads and let 
them go. The teacher went to Mr. Gabriel Boucher’s to get his 
dinner and when he came back, he had forgotten all about it. 

William Caldwell, Cal Caldwell, John Boucher, and me were out 
playing one day in time of books. We were throwing rocks and 
sticks in an old well that was running over with water. Will fell in 
and went under the water and came up on the other side and crawled 
out wet as he could be. I can see him yet, with arms akimbo and a 
ridiculous smile on his face. Will had been where soldiers were and 
had learned many things that boys should not know. When the 
teacher asked him what the letter ‘‘o’’ was, he said he did not know. 
Mr. Roth asked him what he said when he stumpped his toe. His 
answer was, ‘‘damn it.”’ 

In this school the scholars all had a separate spring to drink out 
of and kept watch over them to see that there were no trespassers. 
Once I was laying down flat on the ground with my feet much higher 
than my head drinking out of my spring when a snake came down 
the bank and I just crawled in the water on my knees. 

We would spell on the book twice a day and off the book at noon 
and at night. When we spelled on the book, anyone that got head 
was all right. Emily Mann would try to get head. One day her 
sister Leona caught her dress skirt and tried to hold her. She just 
held her long enough to get her to pull good and then let her go. She 
ran over the teacher, knocking him down and falling on top of him. 
He got up and went out and got a switch about eighteen inches long, 
came in and stuck it up on the wall and said he would see how things 
went after that. That was the last of it, though. 

The girls all wore homemade dresses then. That teacher com- 
pelled all the children to have pointers which consisted in a little 
switch about eight or ten inches long. I remember that we would get 
black haw and leave the end leaves on for style. This makes me 
know that he taught in the spring. 

In Nancy Jones’ school [1864] we all had the whooping cough, 
and my little sister Nancy died with it. Oh, I remember to this day 
the awful gloom I felt when she died. It was in oat harvest. We were 
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cutting oats with an old fashioned machine that a man stood on to 
rake the oats off with a fork or rake. We were cutting with an ox 
team and brother Louis and Betheul Pruitt drove and walked in the 
oats, there being two yoke of oxen. That dear child was the first 
person I ever saw die. I have never forgotten to love her to this day. 
You will pardon me for mentioning these things for they are on my 
mind forever. 

Sterling Campbell taught a school on Thomas Hewlett’s place 
[1864 and 1865]. There was an orphan girl went to him. Her name 
was Bell Melholland. She was in my class and had never received 
any head marks. One day she turned all the class down on the word 
“‘lens’’. She spelled it ‘‘l-e-n—len-s—lens’’. The teacher let her go 
head and stopped pronouncing for fear she might miss a word so she 
received a head mark. That gave her courage and afterwards she 
gained several. She became the adopted daughter of Gilbert 
Schooling. She is now the wife of Mr. Wild of Sarcoxie nursery. 

It was in this school that E. B. Pruitt and I were so much 
attached to each other that we needed correction. The teacher 
bumped our heads together. Once while we were out of the house, 
he hid our books on top of the old log plate of the house and made us 
climb after them. One day John T. Hewlett offered Abe Waltrip a 
dime to put a lot of sticks in the teacher’s pocket in time of books. 
Abe undertook it and got caught. The teacher made him ride a high 
bench. This bench was about four feet high and three feet long, 
made on purpose to ride bad boys on. He would put them on the 
bench and jerk it around over the floor and the boy had to hold on 
for dear life. He would make us wear leather specks when we would 
misscall letters. Alfred Hewlett had to wear those specks and the 
teacher made him acknowledge that he could see better with them 
on. He also made us swallow letters that he would cut out of news- 
papers. I think I swallowed enough letters to make an alphabet for 
it was hard for me to tell b, d, p, and q apart. 

I remember when Willis A. Moody taught [1865] that it was a 
custom if anyone passed by the school house and hollared ‘‘school 
butter’’ the scholars would try to catch them and make them treat 
or duck them in the creek. This custom is old and I cannot tell 
how it started. 

About the time of this school Wallis Boucher raised two hounds. 
They would come to school every day. We would get them to chase 
us. They would track anyone down that passed by the house. Once 
they treed Pinkney Mann and kept him up the tree till he got help. 
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Stern Moment in a Schoolroom 


In Euphratus Boucher's school [about 1866] the boys were in the 
pin sticking business. One day Wallis Boucher had a pin fixed in the 
toe of his boot and while I was standing by the fire, he stuck it in 
me. I yelled out before I thought, but denied knowing who did it. 
A few days after that while Willis Boucher was reading in his class, 
Cardon Hewlett stuck a pin in him. Of course, Willis being read- 
ing, made some demonstrations. The teacher caught on to that 
and held an examination and found a pin in the corner of each 
boy's coattail so they could stick in anyone and just let the pin loose 
and look innocent. 


The boys carried all the wood we burned in that school out of the 
woods. Mr. Boucher made Cardon Hewlett and me sit with the girls 
and wear bonnets for some of our mischief. The girls that we sat 
with were named Crane. They got mad and the teacher had some 
trouble to fix it with their father. Many times in that school did we 
get the house on fire from the old fireplace, we would have such big 
fires. Then we would all put our books down and get water and 
throw on the fire to put it out. We played a game then that we called 
popping the whip and many a fall did me and Bud Boucher get. 

Doctor John Bond [1866] was the first teacher that ever used a 
bell in this district to call books and he used an old sheep bell. The 
boys would bleat when he rang it. He was a New Yorker and 
practiced medicine. He would leave his school in care of some of the 
large scholars when he went to see a patient. He combed his hair 
pompador and did not have it shingled. W. W. Parks was a New 
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York man, too, and had a red mark on his face. He prayed in school. 
He was the first teacher that wore a collar and tie to school. Some of 
the boys would put on an old dirty rag for a tie and keep it on all day, 
the teacher not saying anything about it. One day he pulled Alfred 
Hewlett’s ear for some missconduct. 

Willis Boucher used to wear an old hat with no band on it. It 
would fit anyone. He cut a hole in the crown and would pull a wisp 
of hair out at that hole which was always quite long as no one 
shingled hair in those days but wore it circled. That makes me 
think how we repaired the old school house. In the fall the big boys 
would make a stiff mud out of the dirt around the house and daub 
the cracks with it, using our hands for trowels. Woe to the one that 
was caught looking through a hole for we would throw mud at the 
hole and part of it would go through and hit them in the face. Willis 
Boucher got a load of mud on the head the same way, sticking that 
lock of hair to his hat. 

In Mr. Parks’ school [1867], the boys made a swing out of vines. 
We would swing across a slough. Once John Boucher was in the 
swing and Sis Downey went to cross the slough. Just as John started 
in the swing, or rather just holding to the swing as that is the way we 
swung, their heads came together. John fell out of the swing and she 
fell in the mud. It was some time before she came to her right mind. 
The girls wore homemade dresses then and in the winter they wore 
hoods not like the toboggans of today. The boys wore homemade 
clothes too. The girls would pick the lint off our coats and their 
dresses and make rosettes out of them and use them for book marks. 

Calling back a little to Doctor Bond’s school, we undertook to 
make him treat and took him by force to the creek. When we got to 
the creek, he talked so radical that all the small boys let go of him 
and Willis Boucher and John and Monroe Wasson still held to him, 
but he threatened them with the law so firm that they let him go and 
all went to the house feeling rather down, not knowing but what we 
had done too much but next day we undertook it again but he never 
got mad and agreed to treat and did so. It was in Mr. Park’s school 
that Pinkney Mann baptised Bethuel Pruitt while John T. Hewlett 
and Enoch Boucher were singing “‘How Happy Are They—”’ etc. 
That affair caused much talk in the neighborhood. 

In 1868, Thomas Coleman taught and that was locust year. 
There are several things that note that school. The teacher made 
Enoch Boucher and Bill Mize take some rags off a bush in front of 
the school house that they had put there. That made Bill Mize 
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dreadful mad. After he cooled down a little he said it was taking the 
dilapidated linen off the shrubery. 

I call to mind that there was an immense amount of sparking in 
that school, the teacher not excepted. The teacher being afraid some 
of the boys would get ahead of him, so he made a rule that the boys 
and girls should not play together and divided the playground, 
making the boys play east of the house and the girls west. There was 
a little sycamore tree that was the line of division. I think Enoch 
and Wallis Boucher can well remember that tree. One day Wallis 
Boucher and Mary Withers were writing on their slates. Coleman 
saw them and slipped up and took hold of Mary’s slate, but she held 
on with desperation, rubbing all off the slate before she let go. She 
refused to tell anything, so the teacher asked Wallis if he wrote it 
and he acknowledged to it. Mary gave him a piece of her mind for 
owning anything after she had fought so hard to conceal it. 

There was a man teaching in District No. 5, just west of our 
district, whose name was Warner (peace be to that man’s ashes). 
He sat two children to one side because they had the itch and their 
folks raised a row about it and had a called meeting of the board to 
see whether or not the teacher had done sufficient wrong to be turned 
off. (These were William Hunley’s children and their old grand- 
father, Obe Smith, was the one that raised the mess about it.) The 
question was asked the teacher, ‘Did you set these children to 
themselves?”’ Answer, “Yes.’’ ‘Why did you do it?” Answer, 
‘Because they had the itch.’”’ “That will do,”’ said the old grand- 
father of the children. ‘‘What better evidence do you want?”’ and it 
took all the board of directors to hold him off the teacher but they 
did not turn him off. The result was that everybody cured the itch 
and never has that pest bothered us so bad again. 

One day along then, Brother Willie and Brownlow, who had been 
going to school with the teacher Coleman for he boarded at our 
house, was in the east room of our old house sitting on an old sheep 
skin and they concluded to use the itch grease effectually and had 
put it on thick and got it on their hair and the stuff being red made 
them look ridiculous. Coleman came in on them and Brownlow was 
trying to wipe some of it off the counterpane that was on the bed 
that they had got there and his hands being in no shape to clean 
anything was making it a hundred per cent worse. When Coleman 
came in, Brownlow says, ‘“‘We been dreasin’.”’ 

There was a boy by the name of Thomas Skift came to that 
school that would not learn and many were the ways tried to get him 
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to study but all in vain. The teacher told him he would send him off 
to jail and took hold of him and started out of the house and just 
then a man came by with a wagon and Thomas thought that he was 
a goner and jerked loose from the teacher and made for the woods, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, I'll never see poor mammy any more.”’ Willie Boucher 
and Ellwood Mann ran him about half a mile and caught him and 
brought him back. 

Jack Ryan taught in two schools, one in 1870 and one in 1880. 
In his first school on the 22nd day of February we had been running 
foot races and had had our boots off. We went to the creek to wash 
our feet. The water was about five or six feet deep and we were 
sitting on the roots of an old elm tree. When some one said they 
would jump in the deep water for fifty cents, Jack Ryan said he 
would give it. Then I said I would for a dollar. ‘I'll give it,” says 
Ryan, and in I went. He was very much annoyed about that and 
went to see Father about it. Father just laughed. I would perhaps 
be jumping in yet for $1.00 a leap. 

When George Waterson taught [1871-72] there was a grown 
young man by the name of Albert Myer staying at G. Boucher’s and 
going to school. He disobeyed the rules by swearing and he got a 
licking and a good one, too. He was over twenty-one years old and 
as big as George Mayhew. 

Julian Parker taught two schools, [1872-73] and between his two 
schools the new school house was built where it now stands. Julian 
Parker’s school marks a great change in our schools. Better house 
and seats and also then we had better and more blackboards. Black- 
boards were used some at the old log house while it was at the 
church. Thomas Coleman [1868-69] was the first teacher to use a 
blackboard. Mr. Parker was acknowledged to be the best reader in 
the county when he taught for us. He was a man that would get ona 
spree once in a while and finally had to leave on account of drinking 
damaging his business. Frank Spilman says he knew of him teaching 
school in Colorado where they did not care for him drinking. Not- 
withstanding he was a little wild, I mark his school as one of the best 
I ever went to and I learned more of the art of reading of him than 
all others together. Woe be to the one that disobeyed his orders. 
He had no rules but was an absolute monarch and his word was 
obeyed unhesitatingly. 

Once the teacher from District No. 5 made a visit to our school. 
His name was Oneal. He demanded to see the advanced class in the 
second arithmetic. Parker called out the class which consisted of 
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Reproduced from the Pageant of America. Copyright Yale Univ. Press 


The School Examination 


B. W. Pruitt, E. B. Pruitt, I. O. Bailey, and J. F. Spilman. Oneal 
asked me to solve a problem and I proceeded immediately to do 
so and before I could give all the answers, he said that would 
do and then asked B. W. Pruitt to solve another in common frac- 
tions, which he did easy. Then he said that was all and when 
Parker went to visit his school, he would not let him examine the 
second arithmetic class. 

Robert Schooling [1875] taught us a subscription school and I 
have some remorse of conscience yet how we treated him. He was 
one of those good hearted men that would let the scholars run over 
him. When he would walk the floor and turn his back, we having 
previously been to the water and filled our mouths, would spit a fine 
stream at him and I| think I could throw water that way through my 
teeth ten feet. 

John W. Welsher taught a school in 1869 and taught but six 
hours and sometimes not that. We built a shed out about one hun- 
dred feet from the house and all the larger scholars stayed out there 
and when we had our lessons well we would have a good time with 
the girls. But woe to the one that fooled their time and did not have 
a good lesson. Once E. B. Pruitt and me were wrestling and the 
teacher saw us and when we went to recite he examined us closely 
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but we had our lessons good and all the rebuke we got was that the 
next time we wanted to have a little fun to go away from the rest so 
we would not disturb them. Old Uncle Bill Boucher asked Welsher 
one day if he was not afraid the boys and girls would get to sparking 
out at the shed. His answer was that he did not care if they married 
just so they got their lessons well. But don’t think for once that 
anyone dared to spend time jolly and not have a good lesson for he 
would ridacule one to death almost. He never whipped but would 
resort to many ways to abuse and agrivate one till a whipping would 
have been cheap to compare to it. Once he put a class of girls out 
each under a different tree and made them stand there a long time 
because they had a poor lesson. He would throw books at the 
scholars when he saw anyone doing anything out of the way in the 
house and make them bring the book back and then laugh at them. 
He became so arrogant that many of the scholars quit coming and 
he had but about a half a dozen for two or three weeks of the last of 
his school. Yet I learned fast at this school and so did many others. 

Allcock had a very small pony and would send it to the school 
house of nights when we had spelling and would run races on it with 
the boys. It was just about an even race 100 yards. One night, 
Bethuel Pruitt and I hid in the grass and weeds and scared the pony 
and the old saddle and rider fell off in the road. But we could not 
laugh about it one bit for he would have thumped us, sure. 

I will give a list of the teachers as best I can that have taught in 
this district. I take this from the records as far as they go, but some 
of the records are lost and then I depend on memory of many of the 
present inhabitants. Nearly all these dates are correct. 

Before 1847, Ben Woods, James Downing, Ben Parks taught. 
Bob Kingcaid in 1847; Henry Cagle in 1848; Cary Boucher, 1851; 
J. J. Spilman, 1853 and 1855; Frank Wilks, 1854; D. M. Mayhew, 
1856 and 1858; Dr. John Waller, 1859; Persely, 1860; John Paxton, 
1861; Sherley, 1862; Roth, 1863; Nancy Jones, 1864; Sterling Camp- 
bell, 1864 and 1865; Willis A. Moody, 1865; Dr. John Bond, 1866; 
W. W. Parker, 1867; Thomas Coleman, 1868 and 1869; John W. 
Welsher, 1869 or 1870; John Ryan in 1870 and 1880; John Irwin, 
1871; George Waterson, 1871 and 1872; Julian Parker, 1872 and 
1873; Robert Schooling, 1875; Lycurgus Boucher, 1874; Eliza Hoar, 
1875; Robert Fite, 1876; Alma Boucher, assistant; C. C. Stakely, 
1876; Martha Spilman, 1877; Charles Hardy, 1878; Martha Bouch- 
er, 1879; C. C. Davis, 1879; Martha Pruitt, 1880 (same as Martha 
Boucher); John A. Pearson, 1881; W. J. Spilman, 1881; Alma 
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Boucher, 1882; L. Swindle, 1882 and 1883; Alma Boucher, 1884; 
J. M. Owens, 1884; Addie Boucher, assistant; Addie Boucher, 1885; 
M. J. Needham, 1885; Mary Bond, 1886; R. A. Brite, 1886; W. T. 
Mitchell, 1887; M. E. Pruitt, assistant; Anise Welch, 1888; E. P. 
Woods, 1888; M. E. Pruitt, 1889; L. P. Woods, 1889, Hattie 
Hoshaw, 1889. This leaves John J. Sitton and Mr. Little that have 
taught since the war but cannot get the date. The whole number of 
different teachers is 54. Possibly some teachers have been forgotten 
and may never be known to the future. 














A LETTER FROM EMPIRE PRAIRIE, 
ANDREW COUNTY, MISSOURI 


ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER 
AND 
JOHN CARRIER WEAVER* 


This letter was written by Charles Bennett to William Black, a 
friend and former neighbor of the Bennett family in eastern Canada. 
Although discontinued about 1890, there was a United States Post 
Office at that time in the home of David Bonham at “Empire 
Prairie.’’ Charles Bennett, the fourth son of Andrew and Ann 
Abbott Bennett, was born on a farm in the Third Concession about 
thirty miles southwest of Montreal in 1838 and died in King City, 
Missouri, in 1920. He is buried in the Star Chapel Cemetery about 
one and a half miles from the 160 acres of ‘‘prairie’’ which he and his 
mother purchased in 1867 and which is presently the home of his 
eldest son, Andrew. 

The original letter was preserved by Alex Black, the son of 
William to whom it was addressed. Alex Black now resides on the 
farm directly across the road from the ancestral Bennett home, 
seven miles northeast of Ormstown in the Province of Quebec. 

Andrew Bennett, father of thirteen, died in 1865 and is buried in 
the churchyard of St. James’ Anglican church in Ormstown. Two 
years later his widow sold the Quebec farm of some fifty acres. This 
parcel of only modestly productive land could hardly be called upon 
to support the future of so large a family, and in the tradition of the 
day the broadening horizons of new land to the west were a persua- 
sive lure. 

In the spring of 1867, Ann Abbott Bennett set out with several 
of her children by a combination of water and rail routes to the 
Southwest and West. Entering the United States at Port Huron, 
Michigan, and continuing ‘‘on the cars’’ to Chicago, the family 
finally reached a temporary haven with John Bennett, a son and 
brother who had preceded the others westward and was then a 
resident of Sussex, Wisconsin. It was from this point in south- 
eastern Wisconsin that twenty-nine-year-old Charles set forth in the 
search for new land that ultimately led the family to Empire 

*Andrew Thomas Weaver, professor of Speech at the University of Wisconsin, is the son of 
Ann Bennett Weaver, a sister of Charles Bennett. Ann Bennett was one of the children who had 


come west to Wisconsin and Missouri with the family in 1867. John Carrier Weaver is the son of 
Andrew Thomas Weaver and is a professor of Geography at the University of Minnesota. 
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Prairie on the northwestern Missouri frontier. Charles Bennett’s 
letter is reproduced as it was written with no changes in punctuation 

or grammar. 
Empire Prairie Aug. 12th./67 

Dear friend 
I have no dout but by this you have been thinking that I have 
forgtten you but it is not so for | sometimes think of oald friends and 
acquaintances hoaping you will excuse my neglagence I| will now 
write you something of this great westren country and how we have 
been makeing our way through it after first thanking you for 
the coppies of the Gleaner! hopeing it may long trumph over its 
enemys [.] After I wrote to you before I went to lowa takeing the 
cars to Dunleith which is on the Illinois side of the river opposite to 
Dubuque [.] in crossing the river on foot which is half a mile in width 
at this place I was astonished to find the ise so strong where the 
smow had bloun of it seamed to be as thick as ever I seen it on the 
Shataguay [Chateauguay].2, At Dubuque there were three pasanger 
trains all of which were crouded with emigrants intending to settle 
in lowa [.] here I took my passage to Waterloo and remained a day 
with Thomas Bryson* then went up to Waverly Brmer [Bremer] Co. 
struck out from there across the prairie to go to Clarkesville [Clarks- 
ville] Buttler [Butler] Co. but returned before reaching that place. 
Nearly evry farmer I met with wanted to sell me his farm [.] the 
greater part of them seamed to be in straitened circumstances [.] 
their houses are small and coald their stabeling is made by standing 
poasts in the ground and building then up with rails and straw [.] 
at that season of the year they were getting pretty scarse of covering 
and it being an unusual coald time for the season maney of their 
cattle were deying from exposure and want of proper nourishment [.] 
When I got back to Waverly I found the most of my companion 
emigrants on the cars leaving for some warmer climate [.] I haveing 
taken the address of some parties here who formerly lived in Wiscon- 
sin and whom John‘ was a little acquainted with I took my passage 
for this place [.] the rivers not being oapen I had to go back into 
Illinois untill I met the Chicago Burlington and Quincy road which 


1The Huntington Gleaner, a newspaper still being published in Huntington, Province of Quebec. 

2The Chateauguay River, a tributary emptying into the St. Lawrence near the S. W. edge of 
Montreal. It flows near the Bennett homestead in the Third Concession, 7 miles N. E. of Ormstown, 
Province of Quebec. 

®Thomas Bryson, evidently an emigrant from the Third Concession to Iowa. 

‘John Bennett, brother of the writer, then Rector of St. Albans Episcopal Church, Sussex, 
Wisconsin. One surviving child, Mrs. William Dietz, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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made it a pretty long journey and gave me a chance of seeing a good 
deal of Illinois which seams to be a pretty prairie country [.] the 
prairies there are not very roaling [.] here in the most of places they 
roal almost to quick [but] in lowa they are a little more leavel [.] 
After remaining here two weeks Mother® and the others of the 
famely that are here came to me [.] Elisabeth® came here and 
Faney’ went to Janesville [Wisconsin.] Ann’ staid with John® [.] we 
had a letter from them last week [.] they are all well with the excep- 
tion of Dorothy" who hase got the aracipliss in one of her ankels [.] 
John" has got a young son” which makes me think that I am getting 
oald seeing that I am now an uncle. 


Missouri is not altogether the fine country that you would be 
lead to believe it was when traveling in Iowa or Wisconsin [.] my 
opinion is that Wisconsin is equal to this [.] they cannot raise stock 
as cheap as we can do and they cannot grow fenceing but they can 
sell in better and buy in a cheaper market than we can do [.] lowa 
hase the advantage over this country only in Wheat [.] We can 
raise equally as good a Barley much better Oats and twice the 
amount of Corn [.] almost every kind of fruit dose well here while in 
lowa they cannot raise aney or grow any fenceing [.] Potatoes and 
other vegetables do pretty well in this country [.] A hedge fence will 
grow here in four years from the seed so that no animal can get 
through it [.] they look very pretty [.] the soil here is a black loam 
and growes the greatest corn I ever seen [;] it averages between 11 
and 12 feet high [.] Small grain grows short in the straw [.] the oats 
here this season will average from 40 to 50 bus. per acre and is of very 
good quality [.] the Barley where sowen early and on land that hase 
not been croped past 4 or 5 years will go about 30 while in other 
places where on old ground or sowen late it will not go past 10 or 
12 [.] the Wheat seams to go with the Barley [;] some will onley have 
10 while others will have 20 bus. per acr. the harvest is all cut but 
hase to be stacked yet for barns their is none in these westren coun- 


‘Ann Abbott Bennett (1817-1910), widow of Andrew Bennett (1796-1865), and mother of the 
writer and his 12 brothers and sisters. 

*Sister of the writer, later Mrs. William Barr, Savannah, Missouri. Mother of William, Mary, 
and Lou Barr now of Saint Joseph. 

7Sister of the writer, later Mrs. George Wildish of Andrew County, Missouri. Surviving 
children in this region. 

8Sister of the writer, later Mrs. John F. Weaver, Sussex, Wisconsin. Two sons, Andrew of 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Bennett of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

*Vide footnote 4. 

WSister of the writer, later Mrs. Edward Brown of King City, Missouri. 
UVide footnote 4. 
"The late Andrew Bennett of Santa Barbara, California. 
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trys [.] Tame hay their is very little raised but what is growes very 
heavy. It is a mistake to think that the prairies is so hard to break 
upp [.] the Missouriens take 5 yoke of cattle with a big plough 
which runs on two wheels and has a leaver to keep it to the depth [.] 
this is probably the reason whey the prairies got the name of been so 
hard to break up but the northren people can plough an acre a day 
with a plough that turns a sod 12 inches wide and a team that is not 
any heavyer than yours. The prairie fires are very grand here in the 
spring when they burn of all the oald grass [.] the fire will spread in a 
long streak 8 or 10 feet high and travel just as fast as the wind blows. 


We have bought 10 acres of bush land® at $30 and 160 of prairie" 
at 41% per acre [.] they are about 7 miles apart [.] this is below the 
average price for prairie [.] I could not buy it of any person who is 
living here less than 7 but the man who owned ours lives in Virginia 
and did not know the real value of land here. The timber is these 
prairies counties is but a very poor affair [.] I am building a house 
16 feet wide by 21 long 12 feet high on the sides so that we can have a 
comfortable room up stairs [.] I had to pay $30 per thousand feet for 
studing 35 for sideing 45 for flooring 61% for shingles and so on which 
makes it cost a good deal to build aneything of a house here [.] I 
bought a team in the spring one of which has got a nice coalt [.] 
The other is a horse [.] We have two cows and two calves [.] We put 
in about 40 acres of crop on the shares [.] 15 of this we sowed to 
small grain which is not much past half a crop on account of been to 
late sown but the corn looks good and I expect will yeald about 60 
bushels per acr. we put in about an acre of potatoes and half an acre 
cane both of which is good. 


Our land in all Costs uss $1020 [.] it could have been bought 
three years ago for $200 [.] their was lots of rebble farms sold around 
here three years ago with good buildings on them for 9 and 10 
hundred dollars which you could not buy now for 5 and 6 thousand [.] 
it would have been better for uss to have sold our moveables if we 
could not the place’ and came here then but perhaps it is better late 
than never although I would not advise aney poor man with a family 
to come here now [.] every thing costs so high that he never would be 
able to put himself into a farm but a man with a growen family and 


Adjoining Flag Springs. Purchased as a source of timber for fencing and building. 

4S.W.W.O.B. Platt Township 61— Range 33—Section 15—4% miles west and 2 miles north 
of King City. 

The homestead in the Third Concession sold in 1867 to Dugald McEwen, Sr., whose son, 
Dugald, still owns it. 
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fair means could do pretty well for he could raise aney amount of 
cattle and hogs if he had the help to cut the grass and make the corn 
for them [.] some of the farmers here have over a hundred hogs fifty 
or sixty head of cattle two and three hundred sheep and so on [.] 
Their is limestone to be got convenient almost everywhear and 
plenty of good stock watter but we have to dig between 30 and 40 
feet to have a good well. It cost uss in all about $300 to come here 
but we might have come for two if we had came straight from 
Montreal to St Joseph [.] we received Mrs. McEwens" letter yester- 
day and was sorey to here that she was getting no better also of 
William Drisdales" death. 
Your ever true friend 
Charles Bennett 


let me know in your letter where George Howden’ is [.] 
Wife of Dugald, Sr. 
"Evidently a friend, near the old home. 

Same as 17. 














CAPE GIRARDEAU, MOST AMERICAN OF MIS- 
SOURI’S ORIGINAL FIVE COUNTIES 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


In spite of the fact that French Louisiana was ceded to Spain in 
1762, the predominant influence in the territory throughout the 
entire period of Spanish ownership was distinctly French. Even the 
most American of the five Spanish districts inherited the French 
name of ‘‘Cape Girardeau,” found on maps of 1765 with a variety of 
spelling, the ending being ‘‘dot,’’ “deau,’’ and ‘‘do.”” Probably 
named for Ensign Girardot of the French army, who had established 
a trading post on the cape, the site was first settled in 1793 by 
another Frenchman, Louis Lorimier, and the most significant 
American inroads before 1795 had been made not at Cape Girardeau 
but at New Madrid. In spite of this French inheritance, Cape 
Girardeau was almost exclusively American in population and spirit 
by the time of the cession of Louisiana to the United States less than 
a decade after the creation of the District of Cape Girardeau. 


The founder of Cape Girardeau was born on Montreal Island in 
the St. Lawrence River in 1743, the son of a captain in the French 
army. A staunch Tory, Louis Lorimier used his trading post at 
Pickawillany in the Ohio territory as a center for British activity 
during the American Revolution. Settlers in Ohio and Kentucky 
were particularly fearful of Lorimier’s very strong influence with the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians, whom he encouraged to resist the 
new American government. Lorimier even went so far as to lead a 
Shawnee raid into Kentucky where he captured Daniel Boone and 
brought him back to Chillicothe, a feat of significance for both 
Kentucky and Missouri history. As a consequence of these activi- 
ties, Lorimier’s storehouse was raided in 1782 by a band of Kentuck- 
ians led by George Rogers Clark, and Lorimier, his assets demolished 
and his life in danger, “fled from his creditors, finding refuge in 
Spanish Louisiana.”’ 

Lorimier migrated to Louisiana at an opportune time. Spanish 
officials in 1792 were excited about a threatened French-American 
invasion from the east and about a possible attack by Osage Indians 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker since 1915 has been secretary, editor, and librarian of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, following five years as assistant secretary, 1910-1915. 

The address on ‘“‘Cape Girardeau, Most American of Missouri's Original Five Counties’ was 
delivered at the dedication of the Cape Girardeau highway historical marker on June 12, 1955. 
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on the west. Lorimier used his influence with the Shawnees and 
Delawares to induce them to move to Louisiana, forming a buffer 
against the Osages. By 1793, there were two Shawnee villages 
twenty miles north of Cape Girardeau and Delaware villages on 
Shawnee and Apple creeks. By 1806, Delaware villages were located 
on White River in the present Taney County, at James Fort, now 
Christian County, and along Wilson’s Creek in Greene County. 
Lorimier began trading in the Cape Girardeau area as early as 1792, 
but his authority in the Indian trade was soon challenged by officials 
of the New Madrid District, of 
which Cape Girardeau was then 
a part. As a reward for his serv- 
ices to the Spanish government, 
Lorimier received power to 
establish a trading post at Cape 
Girardeau January 4, 1793, and 
he was granted complete author- 
ity over the Indians in the area 
from Cape Girardeau southwest 
to the Arkansas River. Two 
years later he petitioned for a 
land grant at Cape Girardeau, 
and a Spanish grant October 26, 
1795, made him the owner of 
much of the land in the area and 
commandant of the District of 
Cape Girardeau, newly sepa- 
Courtesy Fred W. and George A. Naeter rated from the District of New 
Artists’ Conception of Louis Lori- Madrid. 
mier, Founder of Cape Girardeau The bordersof the new district 
were Apple Creek on the north 
and Tywappity Bottoms on the south, but the southern border was 
disputed for a number of years. In 1812, the western boundary was 
set at the Osage Purchase line, about twenty-five miles east of 
Missouri's present western border. Cape Girardeau lost some terri- 
tory in 1818 when Madison County on the north and Wayne County 
on the south took part of their land from the area, and, in all, nine- 
teen counties have been created in whole or part from the area which 
made up the original district. 
The flow of American emigration to Cape Girardeau coincided 
with the organization of the district. In 1795, Andrew Ramsay of 
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Kentucky established a plantation three miles southwest of Lori- 
mier’s grant at Cape Girardeau, and his encouragement of Ameri- 
cans led to the establishment of what was called Ramsay’s Settle- 
ment, the first American settlement in the Cape Girardeau District. 
Among those encouraged by Ramsay to settle in the district were 
Alexander and Rebecca Giboney of Virginia, who had settled near 
Ramsay on Giboney Creek before 1797. Their home, Elmwood, was 
the center of much activity and was later the home of Louis Houck, 
as Mrs. Houck was the granddaughter of Rebecca Giboney. Two 
more settlements increased the American population in 1797. 
Ithamar Hubbell settled at the present site of Gordonville, and 
scattered settlements grew up along Hubbell’s Creek. John Randall 
of Howard County, Virginia, settled on Randall’s Creek just a mile 
and a half east of Hubbell’s site the same year, and by 1804, the area 
was compactly settled. Amos Byrd and his four sons came to the 
Cape Girardeau area from Tennessee about 1800 and settled on 
Byrd’s Creek about sixteen miles northwest of Cape Girardeau. The 
Byrd family was a prominent one, and the sons were active in the 
drafting of the state constitution and in the state legislature after 
1820. One son, John Byrd, built the first mill and distillery on Byrd 
Creek and established a blacksmith shop. 

Forming an interesting settlement in the White Water area 
was a group of Germans, largely from North Carolina. Bollinger’s 
Settlement, named for George Frederick Bollinger, who obtained 
a grant of 640 acres at what is now Burfordville, was known for 
many years as Bollinger’s Mill. The flour mill established there 
served the area for miles around and is one of Cape Girardeau’s 
historical points of interest. The remarkable degree to which the 
Germans retained their separate identity was noted by Timothy 
Flint, the Presbyterian missionary : 

There is one curiosity here,—an isolated but pure German settlement, where 

these people have in fact preserved their nationality, and their language more 

unmixed, than even in Pennsylvania. .. They are principally Lutherans, and 


came some of them directly from Germany, but the greater portion from 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 


The rapid settlement of the district in the brief period of its 
existence during the Spanish period was due to several factors which 
made the area particularly attractive to emigrants. By the turn of 
the century, the population of Cape Girardeau was over 500, and by 
1804, it was 1,650, making it the third largest in population of the 
five districts at the time of the transfer. As early as 1796, the French 
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Cape Girardeau as Seen by French Traveler Victor Collot 


traveler, Victor Collot, noted one important advantage of the site 
when he commented that it ‘‘. .. commands whatever issues from the 
[Ohio] river, and covers perfectly on this side the place of St. Louis.”’ 
Not only did the Mississippi and Ohio provide fine river approaches, 
but El Camino Real, or King’s Highway, from St. Louis to New 
Madrid passed through Cape Girardeau. One of the first acts of the 
new government in Louisiana in 1805 was to designate this trail as a 
public highway. The Cape Girardeau area is in a direct path west of 
the states from which it drew most of its population, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina. Certainly the natural 
attractions of the area were great. Lt. Gov. Zenon Trudeau in 1798 
praised Cape Girardeau for ‘‘the beauty of its situation, the health- 
fulness of its climate, the amenity, strength, and fertility of its land, 
the abundance of various creeks and springs which water it, many 
good woods for construction, and all the best that can be desired 
by the planters. . .” 


Among important considerations in luring settlers were certain 
policies of the American and Spanish governments. The Ordinance 
of 1787 prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory deflected the 
current of immigration from Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina which had been going to Ohio, and Spanish Louisi- 
ana was a natural outlet for these slave-holding Southerners. The 
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generous Spanish land policy added to the attractiveness of the land 
across the Mississippi, for payment of nominal fees was the only 
financial requirement for land-holding. Emigrants were not ques- 
tioned too closely on their qualifications as Catholics, and the 
religious requirements were laxly administered; although no Protes- 
tant meetings were allowed and settlers’ children were to be brought 
up in the Catholic faith, the requirements worked little hardship in 
practice. A final lure was the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River which would be possible in Spanish-held Louisiana. The 
denial of this right to Americans east of the Mississippi had created 
immense dissatisfaction and actual hardship, and the advantages in 
this respect of settling in Spanish territory could not be denied. 
It is not difficult to understand why the land of the Cape 
Girardeau area would be attractive to settlers, but another feature 
of the settlement merits special consideration. Louis Houck in his 
History of Missouri has noted that St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve were 
distinctly French and that Cape Girardeau was just as distinctly 
American. Americans formed a large part of the population of New 
Madrid, but French settlement was present to a greater degree than 
in Cape Girardeau, totaling about one-third of the population of 
New Madrid by 1804. Furthermore, the decline of New Madrid, for 
various reasons, made Cape Girardeau a more attractive area. 
Major Amos Stoddard, who took possession of Upper Louisiana in 
March, 1804, for the United States said: 


Not more than 3 or 4 Frenchmen live in this district; the rest are English 
Americans, who were organized into 3 large companies of militia soon after 
we assumed government. 


The area in what is now Perry County and Cape Girardeau County 
was well filled with American farmers before 1804, although Ste. 
Genevieve was still largely French in 1820. 


The explanation for the preponderance of Americans in the Cape 
Girardeau District has not been completely established, but certain 
conclusions can be drawn. Certainly the promotional activities of 
such settlers as Andrew Ramsay drew others to the area, and many 
moved at the instigation of friends. The fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the Americans were from the Piedmont and from the 
valleys from Pennsylvania southward meant that they had much in 
common. It was natural for Americans entering Louisiana to look 
for the area most congenial to their own religious and social habits as 
well as most advantageous in climate and location. New Madrid on 
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the south was swampy and struggling for survival in the Spanish 
period, while Ste. Genevieve on the north was predominantly 
French. The Catholic influence in both neighboring areas was 
pronounced, and accounts indicate that many of the American 
settlers in Cape Girardeau were either largely Protestant or com- 
paratively indifferent to religion. The lack of Catholic influence in 
Cape Girardeau is a contrast to the surrounding areas, and the two 
great frontier sects, the Baptist and the Methodist, both organized 
as one might expect, in the most purely American section, the fertile 
uplands of the present county of Cape Girardeau. 


In another aspect Cape Girardeau was set off from the rest of 
Louisiana as distinctly American. Lt. Gov. Trudeau stated in 1798 
that he could not ‘‘be less than astonished at seeing . . . nothing but 
small settlements” in Cape Girardeau. When the United States took 
over Louisiana in 1804, no town or village existed to serve as the 
center of government, and, although the district was well populated, 
all of the population was to be found on scattered farms. In contrast 
to this is the French tendency to settle in towns, even farmers often 
living in towns and going out to their fields each day. It has been 
suggested that this feature of the American settlement in Cape 
Girardeau is a manifestation of the intensely independent spirit of 
the Americans, who were impatient with restraint and unwilling to 
be hampered by activities within the towns. Missouri historian 
Robert S. Douglass notes that the Americans were more self- 
sufficient and imported less than their French neighbors. Amos 
Stoddard observed in 1804 this same tendency to spread out and 
maintain independence. Said Stoddard: 

Not many of the settlers in this district have planted themselves on the 

Mississippi; they preferred the country about 12 miles back of the river. 


Several considerable settlements are formed on the waters of the St. Francis 
about 60 miles in the rear of the cape, where the lands are of the first quality. 


As late as 1810, H. M. Brackenridge again confirmed the unusually 
scattered nature of settlement in the district. 


Obviously the immediate problem on the transfer of Louisiana 
was to lay out a town for the seat of government. Lorimier offered 
$200, four acres of land, and thirty days of labor for a public building 
at Cape Girardeau, and the commissioners appointed to select a site 
accepted his offer. Governor William Henry Harrison proclaimed 
Cape Girardeau the seat of justice for the district, with the courts of 
common pleas and quarter sessions to be on the lands of Louis 
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Lorimier. The town of Cape Girardeau was laid out in February or 
March of 1806 by Lorimier and his secretary, Barthelimi Cousin, 
and the first lots were sold at $100 each. The town was incorporated 
in 1808. The District of Louisiana, which embraced all of the 
territory above 33°, was originally part of Indiana, and each of the 
five formerly Spanish districts in Upper Louisiana had a com- 
mandant or lieutenant governor, courts of common pleas and quar- 
ter sessions, a sheriff, and a recorder. Upper Louisiana became a 
territory in 1805 and was administered by its own governor and 
three judges. A legislature was added in 1812 when Missouri 
received its name and was raised to a second class territory, and on 
October 1, 1812, Cape Girardeau County was formed, completing 
the last transitory stage before statehood was granted in 1820. 


Among developments which stand out as particularly important 
in the period immediately following the transfer of Louisiana is the 
organization of pioneer churches in the Cape Girardeau area. Even 
before 1804, the Americans had indulged in some Protestant prac- 
tices in the officially Catholic country. The Rev. Thomas Johnson, a 
Baptist from Georgia, went to Cape Girardeau in 1799, and, accord- 
ing to Louis Houck, a baptism performed by him in Randall Creek 
that year was the first Protestant baptism west of the Mississippi. 
German settlers were visited by the Reverend Samuel Weyberg as 
early as 1803, and this pioneer of the German Reformed Church 
preached one of the first Protestant sermons in Upper Louisiana at 
the home of a German settler a mile below Jackson. 


Most outstanding, however, were the activities of Baptists and 
Methodists at Bethel and McKendree beginning in 1806. Elder 
David Greene, who had conducted services at Tywappity Bottom in 
1805, organized the Bethel church July 19, 1806, at the home of 
Thomas Bull near Hubbell Creek. This organization was the first 
Baptist church west of the Mississippi, and the meeting house which 
the group voted to erect that October was the first non-Catholic 
house of worship ever erected in Missouri. Located about a mile and 
a half south of the present site of Jackson, the building was con- 
structed mainly of very large yellow poplar logs and was about 
20 x 30 feet. The organization had eighty members in 1812 and 
grew to 168 in 1813. It also fostered the organization of congrega- 
tions for miles around. These religious offspring remained for a time 
as members of the Bethel organization being served where possible 
by the Bethel pastor, then they became separate churches when they 
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were large enough. John Mason Peck was one of the most famous 
and active Baptist ministers of the early period. 

The organization of McKendree Church in 1806, along with the 
formation of the Cold Water Church near St. Louis the same year, 
marks the introduction of Methodism in Missouri by the Reverend 
Jesse Walker, who four years later introduced Methodism to New 
Madrid. Bishop McTyeire has called Jesse Walker ‘‘a church exten- 
sion society within himself,’’ commenting that he was to the 
Methodist Church “what Daniel Boone was to the early settlers, — 
always first, always ahead of everybody else, preceding all others 
long enough to be the pilot of the wilderness.’’ McKendree Chapel, 
erected in 1819, is the oldest existing Protestant church building 
in Missouri. 

In spite of these outstanding Methodist and Baptist beginnings, 
frontier conditions prevented widespread attendance or ideal condi- 
tions for worship. A letter written by a woman in Cape Girardeau in 
January, 1807, tells us that ‘It was not a Christian Christmas. It 
seems as if nearly everybody got drunk.”’ There were no services in 
Cape Girardeau itself at that time, and the same woman wrote a 
little later that ‘“‘Cape Girardeau is a beautiful place, but it is very 
wicked. There is no chance to hear the Gospel preached without 
going 10 miles over a wretched road to a small chapel. The main 
way the men spend their Sundays is in drinking and gambling, horse 
racing and chicken fighting.’’ The distraught lady might well have 
added duelling to her lists of sins, for one of the first duels in Mis- 
souri after the cession of Louisiana occurred in 1807 on Cypress 
Island opposite Cape Girardeau, when Joseph McFerron mortally 
wounded William Ogle. 

Progress in other fields besides religion also shows that the people 
of the Cape Girardeau area exemplified the triumph of the pioneer 
spirit over the handicaps of frontier conditions. The Mount Tabor 
school in the Ramsay Settlement in Cape Girardeau was established 
in 1799 to become the first English school west of the Mississippi 
River. William Russell held a private school in the Cape Girardeau 
area about 1800, Dennis Sullivan taught at the Byrd Settlement, and 
Frederick Limbaugh in the German settlement. Progress by 1811 is 
described by Brackenridge, who said of the town of Cape Girardeau: 


This town is entirely American, and built in their fashion. It is thriving fast: 
there are a number of good houses, several of them brick. It contains about 
thirty dwellings, and three hundred inhabitants. ... Two stores are established, 
though on a small scale. 
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Although Cape Girardeau had a fine start in the early years of 
the ‘nineteenth century, the town’s progress was severely curtailed 
after the first Board of Commissioners rejected Lorimier’s Spanish 
land grant in 1807. Growth of the village stopped at once. Specula- 
tion was cut off, and the more enterprising settlers moved. Lorimier 
died in 1812 with the title still unsettled, and in 1815, the county 
seat was moved to Jackson, a new town laid out for that purpose in 
an area even more compactly settled, ten miles west of Cape 
Girardeau. By 1820 it seemed likely that the United States govern- 
ment would confirm Lorimier’s title, but actual confirmation did not 
come until July 4, 1836, and it was not until 1840 that Cape 
Girardeau emerged from under the cloud cast over the town by the 
rejection of the claims in 1807. By then the first wave of immigra- 
tion had passed over the town and the county seat was firmly 
established at Jackson. 

Jackson was founded on land granted to Ezekiel Able by the 
Spanish government and transferred to Abel’s son-in-law, William 
Ashley. A plot of fifty acres was purchased from Ashley, and a house 
already on the property served for governmental functions. 
Although the town was not founded until 1815, it had a population 
of 300 by 1818 and was growing rapidly. John Mason Peck visited 
Jackson that year and noted that it had sixty to seventy houses, five 
stores, two shoe shops, one tannery, and two good schools. His 
description of the population as “moral, intelligent, and truly 
religious’”’ is a marked contrast to Timothy Flint’s description of 
them the same year as the “camp meeting’’ type and “extremely 
rough.”’ The two could agree, however, that the town was flourish- 
ing and was situated in fine country. The establishment of a United 
States Land Office at Jackson February 17, 1818, brought still 
greater advantages to the town until the office was moved to Iron- 
ton in 1861. On June 25, 1819, the Missouri Herald was first printed 
by Tubal E. Strange. This means that Jackson had a newspaper 
only eleven years after the first one to be printed in Missouri, the 
St. Louis Missouri Gazette, which appeared July 12, 1808. The 
Missouri Herald came within two months of being the first Missouri 
paper published outside St. Louis, for The Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon's Lick Advertiser was founded April 23, 1819, at Franklin. 
Although the Missouri Herald was stopped in 1820, it was revived 
again the same year as the Independent Patriot by Stephen Reming- 
ton. The first newspaper in Cape Girardeau was The Patroit, pub- 
lished by Edwin H. White in 1836. Famous among newspapers of 
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southeast Missouri today is, of course, the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian of Fred W. and George A. Naeter. 

In spite of Cape Girardeau’s losses to Jackson, the mother town 
was on the upswing again after about 1820. In 1818, Lorimier’s 
estate was divided, and commissioners made an addition to the town. 
Steamboat traffic brought prosperity to the river port, and activity 
in that connection was great in the 1830’s. Bainbridge was platted 
in 1820, providing the area with a horse ferry across the Mississippi 
and two good roads: one leading from a point opposite the town to 
Golconda, Illinois, and the other going to Winchester in New 
Madrid County. Interior settlement was also expanding, with land 
being marked out far into the interior in what are now Greene and 
Christian counties, reaching the Springfield area by 1822. In 1820, 
Cape Girardeau County had a population of 5,968 and was the third 
largest slave-holding county in Missouri with a slave population of 
1,082, exceeded only by St. Louis and Howard counties. 

With the growth of the county came the expansion of schools, a 
field in which we have already noted remarkably early accomplish- 
ments. A small log school house was erected at Jackson soon after 
the town was founded. A number of private schools had been 
established in 1820, and in that year an academy was incorporated. 
A school was erected in Cape Girardeau in 1830, and an academy 
was incorporated in 1843. Washington Female Seminary, among the 
first such schools in Missouri, was incorporated as a Presbyterian 
school in 1849. One of the most outstanding educational ventures 
was the founding in 1838 by Father Odin of St. Vincent’s Academy, 
formed from St. Mary’s Seminary already established at Perryville. 
This academy developed into St. Vincent’s College in 1843. The 
school seemed to be plagued by misfortune when an explosion of a 
steamboat, the Sea Bird, moored near the college, caused wide- 
spread damage in 1849, and a tornado again damaged the building 
in 1851. Nevertheless, the college thrived, and a new wing was 
added in 1853. The college was exclusively an ecclesiastical seminary 
for twenty years after 1859 and was famous as the alma mater of the 
Catholic clergy of a great part of the West. In 1867 functions were 
broadened to offer a choice of theological, classical, and commercial 
courses, but the theological department was moved to St. Louis in 
1893 and became Kendrick Theological Seminary. 

Of course, the highlight of educational achievements in Cape 
Girardeau came with the establishment in 1873 of Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, the third of its kind to be established in Missouri. 
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State normal schools had been organized in Kirksville in 1870 and at 
Warrensburg in 1871, and the new school at Cape Girardeau opened 
its doors in September, 1873, with twenty-eight women and twenty- 
nine men in attendance. In spite of the fire of 1902, the college 
continued to grow, and new buildings in the years from 1903 to 1906 
and since that time have contributed to the institution’s growth. Of 
special interest is the museum in Kent Library with such valuable 
collections as the Beckwith Indian Collection, the Chatham Collec- 
tion of firearms dating from the Civil War, the Duckworth Collec- 
tion of geological specimens, the Houck Collection of statuary, the 
Nora Naeter Collection of European fans, and the Theodore Stanley 
Collection of baskets from over the world. 





Courtesy Fred W. and George A. Naeter 


Mural of Cape Girardeau in Southeast Missourian Offices 


Cape Girardeau enjoyed a surge of prosperity in the post Civil 
War period. Not only was the town still reaping the advantages of 
the booming river transportation, but its geographical location put 
it in a position to draw trade from Wayne and Bollinger counties to 
the west. The southwestern counties of Stoddard and Dunklin, cut 
off from the Mississippi by the swamps of Little River, also turned 
to Cape Girardeau for trade. The Southeast District Agricultural 
Society was incorporated in 1855, a sign of the area’s prosperity and 
progress, and annual fairs became a special event, particularly 
after 1870. 


Cape Girardeau’s trade advantage was ended with the coming of 
the railroad in the 1870’s. The St. Louis and Iron Mountain Rail- 
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way cut off the trade to the west and southwest, and new towns grew 
up, taking some of Cape Girardeau’s trade. The remainder of the 
century saw the suspension of the progress and prosperity which had 
marked the area, but Louis Houck’s construction of the Gulf System 
through Scott, New Madrid, Dunklin, and Pemiscot counties 
between 1881 and 1902 was a big step toward a brighter future for 
the area. These roads were sold to the Frisco lines in 1903, and with 
the construction of a new line from St. Louis to Memphis, the posi- 
tion of Cape Girardeau was assured. Public improvements were 
undertaken, the population increased greatly, and real estate 
values doubled. 

The importance of the work of Louis Houck in saving Cape 
Girardeau from possible stagnation is well known to all of us. Of the 
great men connected with the history of the area no other has left a 
more lasting impression. Although he was a native of Illinois and 
received his education at the University of Wisconsin, his major 
accomplishments are irrevocably connected with Missouri history. 
Not only did he build five hundred miles of railroads in the period 
after 1881 and form a major net- 
work of transportation lines in 
Cape Girardeau and half a dozen 
other counties, but his work from 
1884 to 1925 as a member of the 
board of regents of Southeast 
Missouri State College contri- 
buted much to the success of that 
institution. As a historian his 
reputation is also impressive. 
His two-volume collection of 
documents, The Spanish Regime 
in Missouri, is a valuable addi- 
tion to Missouri history, and his 
three-volume History of Missouri 
is the most complete and au- 
thoritative work available on the 
colonial and territorial periods. 
Louis Houck, Empire Builder and = 3 bey te that Louis 
Historian Houck’s final resting place is in 

Lorimier Cemetery where two 
other men of significance to the area’s history, Louis Lorimier and 
Alexander Buckner, are also buried. 





Courtesy Giboney Houck 
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We cannot deny that the pioneering spirit of Cape Girardeau as a 
district, county, and town has been nothing short of inspirational to 
historically-conscious Missourians. Besides the “‘firsts’’ already 
mentioned, the first long distance telephone line in Missouri went 
into service December 18, 1877, between Cape Girardeau and 
Jackson. Although the line was converted into a telegraph line the 
next year, it is interesting that this Cape Girardeau-Jackson line 
preceded by several months the telephone exchange between Hanni- 
bal and St. Louis and that between Columbia and Rocheport. 


Another point of pride is that Cape Girardeau is the birthplace of 
the State Flag of Missouri. Mrs. Marie Watkins Oliver of Cape 
Girardeau headed a committee appointed by the Missouri Daughters 
of the American Revolution in 1908 to suggest a state flag, and the 
the first flag was painted by Miss Mary Kochtitzky, then also of 
Cape Girardeau and now of Malden, daughter of Otto Kochtitzky, 
noted chief engineer of the Little River Drainage District. The flag 
was approved by the state legislature in 1911 and was officially 
adopted in 1913. 


It is not necessary, however, for Cape Girardeau County to limit 
itself to past accomplishments when expressing its pride, for the 
county of today is but the culmination of the remarkable history of 
the town and area. The cement plant at Cape Girardeau, the 
Federal River Improvement program, and the Little River Drainage 
project are but a few signs of the vibrant economy of the area. Sure- 
ly no finer example of civic-mindedness could be asked than the 
unique Ten Mile Garden between Jackson and Cape Girardeau, the 
magnificent Cape Rock Drive in Cape Girardeau, and the Southeast 
Missourian’s splendid laboratory garden, Boulder Crest. -The 
unusually strong spirit of civic-mindedness is seen again in the work 
of the Associated Committees of Historic Cape Girardeau, which, 
beginning in 1946, erected the fine series of historical markers. The 
recently reactivated Cape Girardeau County Historical Society, 
which has a fine collection of records in the county courthouse at 
Jackson, is carrying on the county’s strong sense of history. 


To aspire to ever finer goals, striving to leave to our youth a 
heritage still greater than that left to us, is a typically American 
trait. The extent to which Cape Girardeau, the most American of 
Missouri's original five counties, has attained this goal and fulfilled 
this destiny is commemorated in the dedication of this marker as a 
tribute to past glory and a challenge to future generations. 
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Excursions into the lives and careers of noted Missourians are 
continued in this set of three sketches which are intended to call the 
reader’s attention to the State’s contributions in the fields of music, 
art, and military leadership. These sketches were distributed to 
newspapers throughout the State in June, July, and August, 1955, 
continuing this monthly service of the Society. 

Under my editorship the first article was written by John A. 
Borron and the last two by Dorothy J. Caldwell. 

The two illustrations for the first sketch were obtained through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake of Webster Groves. The 
portrait for the second sketch was taken from a biography of the 
subject of the sketch by William R. Hodges. A famous example of 
the subject’s art work, Buffalo Hunt by Indians, is used as the 
accompanying picture and is reproduced here through the courtesy 
of the Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis. The last sketch in 
this set is illustrated by a portrait from Battles and Biographies of 
Missourians in the Civil War Period of Our State by W. L. Webb, and 
the accompanying picture was obtained for the Society by John 
Doohan of the Kansas City Star. 

References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read further. 


MISSOURI COMPOSER MAKES WORLD-WIDE 
CONTRIBUTION TO CHILDREN’S MUSIC 


Released June 3, 19565 


The old saying that a picture is worth a thousand words holds 
true in music too. It is easier for a child to see through music what 
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would take thousands of words to explain. This Missouri composer 
was one of the first to understand this and fill the need of school 
children for ‘‘music pictures.’’ Who was she? 


What was this composer's 
background? 


A. Born in 1863 in St. Louis, 
her life was centered around 
music. Her parents gave her 
every advantage to perfect 
her aptitude for music, and 
she began her study in St. 
Louis. In 1881, she graduated 
from Pritchett College, Glas- 
gow, Missouri. She later stu- 
died music in St. Louis and 
Boston and taught in lowa 
City, lowa. Shortly after her 
marriage in Iowa City, she 
moved to Chicago where she 


began composing children’s Ser Siete Seb CEA Ase Mar 
songs. Memorial 





Courtesy Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


. How did she happen to write children’s songs? 


A. One day her daughter, Rose, then very young, came home 
singing ‘‘Ain’t it Pleasant With Your Sweetheart Riding in a 
Sleigh."’ This decided her to write songs which were more 
appropriate for use in the public schools. Her songs were written 
about nature and city life. Her purpose was to explain these 
things by music. Some of her songs may be recalled, such as 
“Hickory, Dickory, Dock’ and the “Dance of the Rainbow 
Fairies.”’ 


Were all of her songs written for children? 


A. Besides composing collections of songs for small children, she 
wrote religious and romantic songs. Her best known religious 
works are ‘‘The Birth and the Resurrection” and ‘‘The Star of 
Bethlehem.”’ ‘‘Come Down to the River Tonight, Love’’ and 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes”’ are examples of her romantic 
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works. Her work extended into the more complex compositions 
such as the operetta, ‘“The House That Jack Built” and “Snow 
White.” 


Was her work limited to composing? 


A. While living in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1911, she organized 
and was first president of the Fortnightly Club, the purpose of 
which was music apprecia- 
tion. She also taught music 
in St. Joseph and in Chicago. 
After moving to St. Louis, she 
opened a studio and gained a 
wide reputation for her talent 
and competence. While on a 
tour of Germany, she was told 
by critics that she had the 
true gift of melody. 


What was her contribution to 
music and education? 


A. Before she died in 1921 in 
St. Louis, she had composed 





more than six hundred songs, Courtesy Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
operettas, and games. These 
are used in many public 
schools and child training centers throughout the United States 
and in some foreign countries. The use of these songs in the 
schools stands as a memorial to her work. 


She Also Excelled at Teaching 


Who was this composer? 


A. Jessie L. Gaynor. 


(References: Who's Who in America, XI (1920); C. L. Rutt, History of Buchanan County and 


St. Joseph (1904); St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 21, 1921; St. Joseph Gazette, Feb. 21, 1921; The 
St. Joseph News-Press, Feb. 21, 1921; Missouri Historical Review, XX XVIII (1944), p. 208; F. C. 
Shoemaker, Missouri, Day by Day, vol. I, p. 131.] 
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A GERMAN-BORN MISSOURI ARTIST IMMORTALIZED THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Released July 7, 1956 


He saw the tragedy, beauty, and significance of the history of the 


American Indian and was one of the first to enter this distinctively 
American field of art. 


i 


What was his connection with Missouri? 


A. He was born in Siegburg, near Bonn, February 19, 1828, but 
his family came to St. Louis in 1843 and settled on the outskirts 
of the town near the camping grounds used by the Indians on 
annual visits to the American Fur Company. Although he 
traveled extensively, he made St. Louis his home throughout the 
remainder of his brief and disease-ridden life and in 1861 married 
a St. Louis girl, Miss Anna von Senden. 


What effect did the environment at St. Louis have on him? 


A. The wonders of the fresh and vivid new country had a 
profound impact on the highly sensitive and shy youth who 
intuitively realized the greatness and force of his new environ- 
ment. At once fascinated by 
the neighboring Indians, he 
was soon a great favorite in 
the camps. He became a close 
companion of one warrior in 
particular and spent many 
hours learning to know and to 
love the multifarious com- 
plexities of Indian life. In 
later life his studio was 
a museum of Indian curiosi- 
ties, and at the time of his 
death he possessed what was 
probably the best collection of 
Indian weapons, implements, 
and costumes in the United 





States. Even his prominent > = . 

cheek bones, small eyes, long His Paintings Immortalized the 
: yl, American Indian 

black hair, and pigeon-toed 


shambling gait fitted the environment of his new friends. 
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. How did he continue his career? 


. For what is he remembered? 
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How did he become an artist? 


A. His artistic talent, manifested at school in Germany, began 
to develop when he was apprenticed to an ornamental artist in 
St. Louis, and his imaginative decorations crossed the plains on 
covered wagons and on the carriages of medicine peddlers and 
went up and down the Mississippi on steamboats. His interest in 
painting the Indians was increased by a journey made with his 
employer in 1849 to the Falls of St. Anthony to make studies of 
the principal points of interest on the Mississippi River for a 
panorama. A whole new future opened for him the same year 
when he was bequeathed a small fortune, enabling him to spend 
four years in Dusseldorf where he studied under some of the 
greatest German artists and became known as the “Indian 
painter.” While there he painted ‘The Captive Charger,”’ 
“Attack on an Emigrant Train,” and ‘Abduction of Daniel 
Boone’s Daughter by the Indians.” 


A. He returned to St. Louis in 
1856 and in the next six years 
made several trips to the 
upper Missouri River to visit 
Indian tribes on the plains. 
During this period he painted 
such excellent pictures as 
“The Buffalo Hunt,” ‘The 
Buffalo Hunt by Indians,” 
“Lost Trail or War Trail,’ 
“Indians Pursued by Ameri- 
can Dragoons,” and ‘Buffalo 
Dance.’’ The only public 
work left by him are four 
elliptical paintings and four 
portraits in the dome of the 
old St. Louis Courthouse. 





Courtesy Missouri Historical Society 


A. His courage and deter- 
mination in finishing his work Buffalo Hunt by Indians 
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in the St. Louis Courthouse while he was so weak that he had to 
be carried to and from work is in itself memorable. His prophecy, 
“This is my last work, when the dome is finished I shall be 
finished too’’ proved true, and he died of tuberculosis Novem- 
ber 28, 1862, at the age of thirty-four. His picturization of the 
Indian and the buffalo have not been surpassed, and he saw 
clearly the great field for the artist in the American West. 


6. Where can his work be seen? 


A. His paintings are in the City Art Museum and the Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis and in the old St. Louis Courthouse. 


7. What was his name? 
A. Carl Wimar. 


{References: William R. Hodges, Carl Wimar (Galveston, Tex., 1908); Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Missouri's Hall of Fame (Columbia, 1918), pp. 29-35; Dumas Malone, editor, Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1943), XX, 369-370; Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day (State 
Historical Society of Missouri, 1942), I, 135-136; William Hyde and Howard L. Conard, editors, 
Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis (New York, 1899), IV, 2512; Shoemaker, editor, Missouri 
and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I1, 752-753; Hodges, ““Charles Ferdinand Wimar,"’ American Art 
Review (Boston, 1881), II, 175-182; L. M. C. Kinealy, ‘Charles Ferdinand Wimar,”’ Mirror (St. 
Louis, February 18, 1909), p. 15.| 


THIS MISSOURI CONFEDERATE AND HIS “IRON BRIGADE” 
NEVER SURRENDERED 


Released August 4, 1955 
He entered the Civil War as an untrained soldier and rose to the 
rank of brigadier-general in the Confederate Army. With his famed 
black plume streaming, he led his cavalry in incredible raids into 
Missouri and became the idol of his men. Do you know his name? 


1. What was his early background? 


A. Of aristocratic parentage, he was born December 12, 1830, in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and attended school there at Transylvania 
University. 

In 1852, he came to Waverly, Missouri, where he operated a 
hemp rope factory. It was here, in 1858, that he met and married 
a distant cousin. 


2. How did he enter the war? 


A. As a proslavery man, accounted one of the wealthiest slave 
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and land owners in Missouri, he took an active part in the Kansas 
border troubles. In 1861, when his cousin, Frank Blair, offered 
him a commission in the Federal army, he indignantly refused. 
He organized a cavalry com- 
pany in Lafayette County at 
his own expense and hastened 
to join the Confederate forces 
at Independence. 


Where did he fight?, 


A. His cavalry fought in the 
battles of Carthage, Wilson’s 
Creek, Lexington, Springfield, 
Pea Ridge, and other battles 
in the West and South. After 
operations in Mississippi, he 
returned to Missouri in 1862 
to raise a regiment of cavalry, 





. Missouri’s Greatest Cavalry Leader 
later combined with other jy the Civil War 


units to form the “Iron Bri- 


gade."’ Then a colonel, he was placed in command of his famous 
cavalry brigade. In 1862-63, he made expeditions into southwest 
Missouri and Cape Girardeau under General John S. Marmaduke. 


In the fall of 1863, his division marched 1500 miles to the 
Missouri River and back again with 800 men in 34 days through a 
state filled with 50,000 of the enemy. They destroyed almost two 
million dollars of Federal property and killed, captured, or 
wounded 1000 Federal troops. After this remarkable feat, he 
was made a brigadier-general. In 1864, his command was 
part of General Sterling Price’s army of invasion in Missouri 
and helped save it from destruction as it retreated after the 
Battle of Westport. 


Why was he called the ‘‘ Undefeated Rebel’’? 


A. At the close of the war he said, ‘Surrender is a word which 
neither my division nor myself understand.”” He dreamed of a 
vast new empire in Mexico for the Confederates. With 1000 
loyal men he marched through Texas to Mexico to offer his 
services to the Emperor Maximilian. At Eagle Pass, he lowered 
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the flag of the Missouri Cavalry Division and his own black 
plume into the waters of the Rio Grande with reverent ceremony. 
Maximilian refused his help 
but granted him land to 
establish a colony. Two years 
later, he returned to Missouri. 


5. What did he do after he return- 
to Missouri? 


A. He lived in Lafayette 
County for a while, conducted 
mining operations in Moni- 
teau County, and in 1885 
moved to Bates County. In 
1893, he was appointed 
United States marshal for the 
western district of Missouri, 
which office he held until his 
death February 13, 1897, at 
his home in Adrian. He was 
famed for his hospitality to 
Union and Confederate vet- 
erans alike. 





Courtesy John Doohan 


His Monument in Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Kansas City 


6. What was his name? 


A. General Joseph Orville Shelby. 


|References: William P. Borland, ‘‘Gen. Jo. O. Shelby,’ Missouri Historical Review, V11 (Octo- 
ber, 1912), 10-19; Howard L. Conard, editor, Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (New York, 
1901), V, 578-580; John N. Edwards, Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico (Kansas City, 1872); Wilfred F. 
Hollister and Henry Norman, Five Famous Missourians (Kansas City, 1900), 327-386; Dumas 
Malone, editor, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), XVII, 62-63; Daniel O’Flaher- 
ty, General Jo Shelby (Chapel Hill, 1954); Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day 
(Jefferson City, 1943), II, 424-425; W. L. Webb, Battles and Biographies of Missourians (Kansas 
City, 1903), 305-310.) 








HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


A primary concern of your State Historical Society is to make 
Missouri history readily accessible, readable, and meaningful. 
The publication of the two volume set of Missouri, Day by Day 
in 1942 and 1943 was intended to make Missouri’s richly eventful 
heritage articulate. 


The two volumes contain brief and concise sketches of the 
outstanding characters and significant events of Missouri history 
arranged chronologically by days of the month. The publication is 
selective in its subjects but has attempted to give a thorough 
account of those subjects included. Biographical sketches of the 
men who have made up the Missouri panorama include trappers, 
missionaries, authors, artists, politicians, preachers, scientists, edu- 
cators, editors, and bandits. Sketches on events and background 
forces fill the reader in on Missouri’s social, religious, political, 
economic, technological, and cultural progress from a Spanish 
frontier to the modern state, making a total of 889 articles and 
110 paragraphs. 


The first volume carries the narrative of Missouri history through 
June 30, and the second volume completes the year. Every available 
source was checked for missing events and biographies, and emphasis 
was placed on the gathering of reliable data, frequently not easily 
available elsewhere. Each article includes a bibliography. The 
result is a practical and comprehensive handbook suitable for use by 
all Missourians from the schoolboy to the scholar. The two-volume 
set can be obtained for five dollars from the Society. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the four months of April, May, June and July, 1955, the 
following members of the Society have increased its membership 
as indicated: 

TWENTY NEW MEMBERS 


Hugh P. Williamson, Fulton 


TEN NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs. Olga Gilbreath, Parkville 
William J. Shaw, Fayette 
70 
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SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


James D. McLeod, Salem 
Donald W. Smith, Canton 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Mrs. William F. Oehler, Cape Girardeau 


G. A. Pauly, St. Louis 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Mrs. Clyde E. Leighty, Arlington, Virginia 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Raymond Blake, Independence 
Ike Skelton, Lexington 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Lauren C. Bray, Olathe, Kansas 

Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson, Excelsior Springs 
Mrs. Edgar H. Neal, Ephrata, Washington 
Leroy L. Lucas, Macon 

W. H. Siegismund, Rockville 

P. M. Robinett, Mountain Grove 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
F. C. Barnhill, Marshall 
Mrs. Ray P. Gardner, Kirksville 
Leo J. Rozier, Perryville 
L. William Skelton, Kansas City 
Ben B. Stewart, Jefferson City 
Newton E. Young, Sr., La Plata 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Fred D., Richmond Heights 
Armbruster, Chas. P., St. Louis 
Aylor, R. B., Jefferson City 

Bishop, Jo, Otterville 

Black, Mrs. Mary E., Rivermines 
Boland, Mrs. John S., Edgar Springs 
Bushnell, Sam C., St. Charles 
Butcher, Ralph E., University City 
Chadeayne, Henry F., St. Louis 
Coddington, Mrs. C. C., Bowling Green 
Coffman, R. R., Cameron 

Cooke, Mrs. H. G., Jackson 
Darneal, Mrs. W. H., Richmond 
Dearing, Mrs. F. H., St. Louis 

Ellis, Emmett, Jefferson City 
Etheridge, W. C., Columbia 

Evans, O. D., St. Louis 

Fitz, Mrs. C. S., Farmington 
Frobase, F. J., Benton 


Griesbaum, Edgar J., Affton 
Henderson, Ed., Farmington 
Herzberger, Richard, Lemay 
Hewitt, W. C., Shelbyville 
Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville 
Humphrey, P. L., Kansas City 
Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid 
Johnson, Mrs. Luda L., Santa Monica, 
California 
Kaiser, O. E., Clayton 
Kirchner, Carl, Carthage 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Kull, Harry G., Sr., Richmond 
Lemmon, C. E., Columbia 
Long, Mrs. D. S., Lee’s Summit 
Lucas, Okla, Fayette 
MacNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis 
McClain, Mrs. Mabel E., Canton 
McDermott, Willard, Kansas City 
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Marquis, G. C., Independence 
Mead, S. T., Slater 

Means, Lewis M., Jefferson City 
Morris, Mrs. J. P., Warrensburg 
Motley, Mrs. R. L., Bowling Green 
Ohlhausen, Marie, Weston 
Overstreet, Mrs. Eleanor, Potosi 
Owen, Loyd C., Kansas City 
Pirtle, Mrs. Charles, Odessa 

Price, Jay F., Pasadena, Calif. 
Quarles, Johnny, Moberly 

Rice, Herb, Hamilton 

Robinson, F. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Russell, Mrs. Vic, Dexter 

Siegrist, Frank B., Kansas City 

Simpson, Morris B., Kansas City 

Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 

Thomas, Ralph S., Independence 

Tinsley, John B., Carthage 

Vecere, Mrs. Richard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Vallette, E. B., Nevada 

Warrick, F. R., Jr., Los Angeles, 
California 

Wright, J. F., Carrollton 

Zais, Charles F., St. Louis 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred and one applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the four months of April, May, June 
and July, 1955. The total membership as of August 1, 1955 is 7,619. 


The new members are: 


Alewel, Mrs. Louis E., St. Louis 
Allee, Dorothy, Jefferson City 

Allee, Ted,'Grant City 

Anderson, Mrs. Ralph, New Madrid 
Anderson, W. S., Webster Groves 
Ball, Wm. H., Skidmore 

Barham, A. F., Osceola, Ark. 
Battmer, Bobby, Parkville 


Bean, Mrs. C. Nelson, Arlington, Va. 


Bird, Ruby, Baltimore, Maryland 
Birkhimer, John E., Fayette 
Bishop, Asa V., Otterville 

Black, Stephanie, Parkville 

Botts, Mrs. Thomas W., Columbia 
Bradley, Mrs. Agnes E., Fayette 
Bridger, Clyde, New Bloomfield 
Brown, Charles J., Liberty 

Brown, James R., Owensville 
Bucher, Mrs. J. C., Kansas City 
Burger, Joseph E., Webster Groves 
Burk, Russell, Canton 

Calhoun, K. M., Bloomington, IIl. 
Cameron, Donald E., Oakland, Cal. 
Catlow, Freddie B., Ephrata, Wash. 
Clark, Mrs. Thos. F., Independence 
Clarkson, Mrs. G. W., Arcadia 
Clingenpiel, Mrs. C. A., Fayette 


Comer, Grover C., Kansas City 

Crawford, H. H., Salem 

Crighton, John C., Columbia 

Crissman, Helen, Kansas City 

Curry, Mrs. J. L., Sedalia 

Curtin, Mother K., St. Charles 

Davis, James M., Jefferson City 

Dean, F. D., Fayette 

De Genova, Gerard, Ste. Genevieve 

Diggs, Morris, Fayette 

Diltz, A. A., Columbia 

Dimmitt, Lester L., Canton 

Dimmitt, Mrs. Roy, Silver Spring, Md. 

Dowd, Edward L., St. Louis 

Dunham, Mabel, St. Louis 

Eakins, Mrs. Paul R., Sikeston 

Egy, Frances C., Arcadia 

Ellis, J. Russell, Canton 

Ester, Mr. & Mrs. G. E., Webster 
Groves 

Estes, Wellborn, Clayton 

Evans, Mrs. Fred, Webb City 

Filewood, Mary, Joplin LIFE 

Foote, Margaret, Parkville 

Foster, A. D., Spokane, Wash. 

Frankle, Julius, New Madrid 

Fredericks, H. J., St. Louis 
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Freeman, Roger W., Callao 

Gardner, Ray P., Kirksville 

Garrett, Mrs. J. P., Richmond 
Gerhardt, J. W., Cape Girardeau 
Godfrey, Mrs. E. W., Kilgore, Tex. 
Graham, John E., Cameron 

Graves, Wilbur S., Ewing 

Grayson, R. R., Perryville 

Greene Co. Library, Springfield 
Gustafson, Eddie, Independence 
Gustafson, Mrs. Jean, Independence 
Gutshall, W. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hadican, J. M., St. Louis 

Hagedorn, Mrs. D. D., University City 
Haggerty, Terry, Parkville 

Hale, Donald R., Independence 
Harris, Ray C., Glover 

Hatchitt, Chas. R., Canton 

Hatten, Mrs. Homer, Rogersville 
Havens, Harry L., Kansas City 
Hechler, C. K., Roslyn, N. Y. 
Hedrick, Mrs. Ira G., Chillicothe 
Henderson, Mrs. Jeff, Nocona, Tex. 
Heneman, Buster, Parkville 

Herring, John, Salem 

Heuer, Flora, St. Louis 

Hight, Mrs. C. W., Sr., Harrisonville 
Hollander, Wallace K., Gerald 
Holthaus, John, Maplewood 

Hook, Taylor, Sweet Springs 

Howe, Wallace B., Rolla 

Huber, Mrs. Leonard, Ste. Genevieve 
Hughes, John, Jefferson City 

Hughes, Maurice, Independence 
Hughes, Mrs. Maurice, Independence 
Hughes, S. G., Greenfield 

Humphrey, G. R., Kansas City 
Hunt, D. D., North Kansas City 
Huston, Grover C., Jefferson City 
Inglish, John W., California 

Janson, Mrs. J. B., Excelsior Springs 
Jarvis, Howard, Prairie Village, Kans. 
Jennings Public Schools (3), Jennings 
Johanning, Henry L., Kansas City 
Johnson, Harold P., La Plata 
Johnson, Nancy, Parkville 

Jones, Charles W., Kansas City 
Kaiser, Mrs. Madge, Kirkwood 
Kandlbinder, Oscar, Salem 


Kemper, Mrs. Roy, Clinton 
Ketchum, Hollis, Jefferson City 
King, George W., Kansas City 
Klamm, Judy, Kansas City 
Krumiek, Dan W., Shackelford 
Lamkin, Mrs. R. E. L., Jr., Cape 
Girardeau 
Land, Helen R., Leasburg 
Landwehr, Minnie, Jefferson City 
Lant, Winifred, Joplin LIFE 
Lauderdale, J. D., Lexington 
Leathers, Carl, College Mound 
Lebow, Stanley, Rich Hill 
Lee, Mrs. C. H., Fayette 
Leeser, Mrs. Fred, Canton 
Lewis, Frank A., Kansas City 
Lewis, Mrs. Wilferd H., Glover 
Licklider, J. P., Hillsboro 
Lockett, Forest H., St. Louis 
Lonsway, Maurice J., St. Louis 
Lowe, William, Kirksville 
Lowey, Robert O., St. Louis Co. 
Lucas, Walter L., Shelbina 
Lucas, Mrs. W. C., Kansas City 
Lyon, O. R., Overland Park, Kans. 
McGee, C. L., Fayette 
McGhee, Paul, Jefferson City 
McKinney, Curtis H., Excelsior Springs 
McNeely, L. R., San Bernadino, Cal. 
McQueen, M. J., Jefferson City 
McWhorter, V. O., St. Louis 
Malone, E. J., Salem 
Manning, Tarrytt, Independence 
Marten, Chauncey H., Bel Ridge 
Mathieson, Mrs. C. W., Sedalia 
Maxwell, Gerald, Parkville 
May, Mrs. E. H., Arlington, Va. 
Meier, Herbert G., Kirkwood 
Monaghan, George, Jefferson City 
Moore, Edw. D., Independence 
Moser, H. M., Salem 
Mullins, Merle, Joplin LIFE 
Mulvania, M. D., Canton 
Nichols, Mrs. Carl, Dexter 
Nichols, Mott, Asbury LIFE 
Niles, Maud Collier, Ephrata, Wash. 
Oliver, John W., Kansas City 
Olson, Edna M., St. Charles 
O'Malley, J. L., Jefferson City 
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Osborn, Earl C., Napoleon 

Parrish, Wm. E., Columbia 

Pence, David, Excelsior Springs 

Perry, Mrs. L. C., La Plata 

Pew, John B., Kansas City 

Phelps, Sue, Aspen, Colorado 

Phillips, Mrs. E. M., Independence 

Pines, Howard, Salem 

Pitts, Mrs. Guy M., Mexico 

Pomerko, Mrs. Maxine, Centertown 

Priess, Harold E., California 

Proffer, Marvin E., Jackson 

Radford, Susan, Parkville 

Ramsey, L. M., St. Louis 

Reed, Mrs. Ruth H., St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

Reine, Willard C., Lincoln 

Renfrow, L. L., Eureka 

Rice, Elaine, Springfield 

Ricketts, Kathleen, Kansas City 

Ricketts, Kay, Fayette 

Riley, Horace R., Plattsburg 

Rirard, M. M., Kansas City 

Robbins, William R., Trenton 

Robinett, Golda, Mountain Grove 

Roseberry, Ethel M., Kirksville 

Rostall, Mrs. Mabel, Chester, Ark. 

Rotty, Oscar J., Kirkwood 

Sander, C. H., Jackson 

Schade, Ruben R., Cape Girardeau 

Schindler, Mrs. Paul, Brentwood 

Schroff, Mrs. S. W., Rockville 

Schucart, Barney R., Lexington 

Schumacher, F. Carl, Clayton 

Scott, Mildred L., Arlington, Va. 

Scott, Walter R., Kansas City 

Settich, Mrs. J., St. Louis 

Shadwell, F. W., Jefferson City 

Shanks, T. H., Nevada 

Shell, Lester C., Fayette 

Shepherd, Mrs. Minerva, Osceola 

Shibley, Edward, New Madrid 

Shipley, Mrs. Ralph, Warrensburg 

Siegismund, Ernest A., Tulsa, Okla. 

Siegrist, Ivan S., Kansas City 

Simion, Jack, Jefferson City 


Smith, F. W., Moberly 

Smith, Ray D., Chicago, IIl. 

Smith, Walter M., Exeter, Calif. 

Snider, Lorraine, Parkville 

Spratt, Mrs. B. F., Weston 

Stadler, Tuck, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Starling, Mrs. E. R., Houston 

Steckler, Roy P., New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, Mrs. C. L., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Stewart, William, Farmington 

Stockard, Alden A., Jefferson City 

Stork, Clyde A., Canton 

Strickland, Richard, Flat River 

Sturgis, Harry, Rawlings, Wyoming 

Summers, Mrs. Zerna, Warrensburg 

Surbeck, H. C., La Plata 

Tadlock, Chas. W., St. Louis 

Talbot, Mrs. W. L., Fayette 

Tatum, Mr. & Mrs. M. L., 
Kansas 

Taylor, Maxwell, Fort Meyer, Va. 

Thilemus, Mrs. A. W., Cape Girardeau 

Thrower, W. L., Salem 

Thurman, Mr. & Mrs. Oral, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Tressner, Norman, West Monroe, La. 

Trigg, Mrs. Fred C., Kansas City 

Vandivort, C. A., Cape Girardeau 

Van Hall, Mrs. Maud, Ironton 

Villmer, Natalie, Cadet 

Voelker, Florence, University City 

Waeltz, Robert L., Affton 

Wainwright, Jack, Valley Park 

Wallace, John R., Lexington 

Walther, Elizabeth, Cape Girardeau 

Ward, Ben M., St. Louis 

Watson, Sam M., Portland 

Weaver, Michael, Frankfort 

Wells, Donald W., Carthage 

Weltmer, Mrs. James, Richmond 

Wende, Mrs. Charles, Augusta, Ga. 

Westbrook, W. H., Marshall 

Wilson, Ralph V., St. Louis 

Wood, Mrs. Reuben T., Springfield 

Zaring, Charles Lee, Columbia 


Kinsley, 
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SOCIETY PUBLISHES SECOND INDEX TO THE REVIEW 


The Cumulative Index to the Missouri Historical Review, Volumes 
XXVI-XLV, 1931-1951, compiled by James P. Gregory, Jr., and 
published by the State Historical Society of Missouri, came from the 
press in August of this year. Compiled from 9,759 pages of text, the 
index consists of 59,100 page entries. It will answer a pressing need 
of readers, librarians, and research specialists for a guide to the 
historical and biographical information in these twenty volumes of 
the Review. The present index supplements the index to the first 
twenty-five volumes (October, 1906, through July, 1931), published 
by the Society in 1934. A complete index to the Review is now 
available as current volumes are now separately indexed. 

Extensive subject indexing is found throughout the present 
volume. Subject headings used are, for the most part, those used by 
the Library of Congress, to name a few: Abolition; Advertising; 
Agriculture; American Legion; Art; Banking; Baseball, etc. For the 
sake of clarity, the alphabetical entry preceded by an em dash (—) 
is used before descriptive or characterized entries under a given 
subject, personal name, place name, or organization name. A 
separate index of illustrations at the end of the index lists pictures 
alphabetically by name or subject rather than by caption title. The 
indexing has been thoroughly and expertly done. The Jndex is 
printed by the photo-offset process. Copies may be obtained from 
the Society at $10.00 per volume. 


MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Volume XVII of the Messages and Proclamations of the Governors 
of the State of Missouri containing the official papers of Governor 
Forrest Smith, Missouri's forty-second chief executive, has just been 
published by the State Historical Society. The volume, edited by 
Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. Shoemaker, covers the years 1949 to 1953 
and continues the series of the official papers of Missouri governors 
begun by the Society in 1922. It includes documents compiled from 
the House and Senate Journals and the manuscript Register of Civil 
Proceedings of the period. A picture of Governor Smith and a 
biographical sketch by James C. Kirkpatrick are included. The 
volume sells for five dollars and may be obtained from the Society. 

The Messages and Proclamations series is now complete from 1820 
to 1953 and is of particular value to lawyers, judges, legislators, 
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librarians, and students of government since the material in it is not 
available elsewhere in a single reference unit. 


E. LANSING RAY 


E. Lansing Ray, editor and publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, was born in St. Louis August 30, 1884. He entered the 
field of journalism at the age of 18 when he took a job in the offices of 
the newspaper which had already been controlled by his family for 
two generations. In 1910 he married Mary Hayes Burkham, and 
his son, E. Lansing, Jr., was following the family profession when he 
died in 1946, the year of Mrs. Ray’s death. Ray assumed direction 
of the paper, the Globe Democrat, in 1918. After that time his 
interests were devoted to newspaper work and the welfare of 
St. Louis. He was a director of the Associated Press for twenty-nine 
years, and president of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journalism 
fraternity. His services to the University of Missouri included a six 
year term as a member of the board of curators, and he was active 
in the civic affairs of St. Louis, serving as vice president of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society and a director of the Municipal Opera 
Association. He was awarded the honorary degrees of doctor of 
laws by .Washington University in 1925 and by the University of 
Missouri on July 1, 1955. Mr. Ray was elected a trustee of the 
State Historical Society in 1944 and served on its executive com- 
mittee until his death August 30, 1955, at his summer home in 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY DEDICATED 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the Harry S. Truman Library 
in Slover Park in Independence were held May 8, 1955. The 
$1,750,000 structure will house the official and personal papers 
collected in the nearly eight years Mr. Truman was in the White 
House. Mayor Robert Weatherford, Jr., of Independence acted as 
master of ceremonies, and Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, was the principal speaker, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the Truman papers as a core for the collection of other 
significant papers of that period. Addresses were also made by 
the Very Rev. Maurice E. Van Ackeren, Basil O'Connor, Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, and Lt. Gov. James T. Blair. Mr. Truman 
spoke briefly and turned the first shovelful of dirt. 

At a meeting before the dedication ceremonies, acquisition 
policies of the Truman Library were discussed, and the following 
statement was proposed: 
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Three guiding principles should be followed: 


(1) Asa Federal institution, the Library should avoid competition with State 
or local historical societies in the acquisition of historical materials. It should 
properly restrict its acquisitions in the field of regional or local history to 

Federal records; to historical materials acquired from organizations in which 

Mr. Truman has been active; to Truman family papers; and to materials 

collected by Mr. Truman and reflecting his personal interests. 

(2) As a national institution, it should concentrate on the development of 

collections relating to national and international affairs, particularly for the 

period of Mr. Truman's service in the Senate and the White House. 

(3) As an archival institution, it should devote itself primarily to the acquisi- 

tion of original source materials, both in paper form and on microfilm, rather 

than printed materials. 

A dinner following the ceremonies marked the former President's 
seventy-first birthday. Mayor H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City was 
toastmaster at the dinner and Dr. Murphy, Chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, delivered the main address. 


DEDICATION OF CAPE GIRARDEAU HIGHWAY HISTORICAL MARKER 


The dedication of the Cape Girardeau highway historical marker 
on Highway 61 near Cape Girardeau took place June 12, 1955, in the 
courtroom of the Cape Girardeau County Courthouse at Jackson, 
sponsored by the Cape Girardeau Nancy Hunter Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, assisted by the Guild 
Chapter of Jackson, Miss Christine Medley regent. Mrs, W. F. 
Oehler of Cape Girardeau, regent of the Nancy Hunter Chapter, 
presided, and members of Girl Scout Troop 27 formed the color 
guard. The Rev. C. E. Yoes, pastor of New McKendree Methodist 
Church at Jackson gave the invocation. Paul A. Mueller, Jr., of 
Jackson, president of the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society, 
introduced Floyd C. Shoemaker, the main speaker, who sketched 
the history of the county in a speech entitled ‘Cape Girardeau, 
Most American of Missouri’s Original Five Counties.’’ The marker 
was formally presented to the county by M. S. Gwinn of Sikeston, 
district engineer for the State Highway Department, and was 
accepted by State Senator A. M. Spradling, Jr., of Cape Girardeau 
and C. H. Sander of Jackson, presiding judge of the county court. 

At the close of the marker ceremony, Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape 
Girardeau, second vice-president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, announced the presentation of a special award of merit to 
the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, published by Fred W. and 
George A. Naeter. Mr. Limbaugh spoke briefly and asked Mr. 
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Shoemaker to present the award. The regional award, accepted by 
Fred W. Naeter, is a handsomely framed statement citing the paper 
as outstanding in its contributions to local history and was conferred 
by the American Association for State and Local History at the 
recommendation of its Missouri River States Committee on Awards. 
The Southeast Missourian was chosen from a region embracing the 
ten states of Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming for 
its contributions to the preservation of the history and general 
culture of Cape Girardeau and Southeast Missouri through the use 
of local historical articles, promotion of marking of local historical 
sites with signs and emblems, floral beautification of the highways, 
and publishing of historical booklets. The award was voted at the 
annual meeting of the Association September 10, 1954. 

Following the presentation of this award, the Very Reverend 
W. A. Ryan, C. M., president of St. Vincent’s College, pronounced 
the benediction. 


DEDICATION OF BENTON MURAL AT LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

Ceremonies in Page Auditorium at Lincoln University in Jeffer- 
son City on May 15, 1955, marked the dedication of the Abraham 
Lincoln mural painted by Mis- 
souri’s famous artist, Thomas 
Hart Benton. Mr. J. D. Parks, 
chairman of the university's art 
department, gave the introduc- 
tion, followed by remarks by 
Rabbi Samuel Mayerberg of 
Kansas City. The main address 
was made by Prof. Sidney Lar- 
son of Christian College in 
Columbia. Mr. H. Byron Mas- 
terson, president of the board of 
curators of Lincoln University, 
spoke in behalf of the university 
following a brief address by 
Thomas Hart Benton. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s remarks touched on the 
significance of Lincoln as a 
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symbol of the freedom impulse 
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mentation of that impulse. Just as the artist’s conception of 
Lincoln in the mural represents the symbol of the urge to freedom, 
Lincoln University has been represented as the tool necessary to 
direct that urge and to hold its gains. Behind Lincoln the artist has 
pictured about a soldier’s campfire men who have been given free- 
dom and are getting a start in the knowledge that will help to 
sustain it. In the foreground the artist has suggested how knowledge 
engages new minds in its quest and how values of knowledge, once 
acquired, are continually transmitted and replanted. Following the 
unveiling of the mural in the Inman E. Page Library by the artist, 
who gave it to the university “simply because I wanted to,” a 
reception was held in the foyer of the library. 


SOCIETY ACQUIRES VALUABLE DOCUMENTS ON CONTESTED 
GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION OF 1940 


Mrs. Frank E. Atwood has given the Society a collection of 361 
manuscript and typed items relating to the contested gubernatorial 
election of 1940 between Republican Forrest C. Donnell and Demo- 
crat Lawrence McDaniel. Frank E. Atwood was the attorney for 
Donnell and the Republican Committee, and papers in his collection 
give the Society complete coverage of all phases of the contest in an 
unusual degree. Legislative deliberation and action on the charges 
by McDaniel are fully covered, including the issuing of a mandamus 
against the Speaker of the House to compel the opening and publish- 
ing of the election returns, which had not been done. Items also 
describe the appointment of a special committee on recount and the 
variety of material put before the House as evidence. A full account 
is given of judicial proceedings and decisions, especially concerning 
the question of the legality of the appointment of the committee of 
recount. The collection of 1,625 pages, covering the period from 
January through March, 1941, also includes letters among the 
attorneys, the plan of action of the Republican committee, excerpts 
from House Journals, affidavits from counties describing election 
facilities, copies of ballots and election returns, and many other 
significant items. The collection includes Donnell’s 198-page state- 
ment, issued as a press release, answering the charges and Mc- 
Daniel’s withdrawal of charges, conceding the election to the 
Republicans. Mrs. Atwood’s gift was presented to the Society by 
former Senator George A. Rozier, who, as a state senator, was an 
active supporter of Governor Donnell in the contest. 
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ART OBJECTS ACQUIRED BY SOCIETY 


Three comprehensive colored studies of Missouri subjects by 
William Knox of Ladue, the artist’s copy from which three murals 
were painted for the State capitol, were donated to the Society by 
the State Board of Public Buildings, composed of Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly, Lieutenant Governor James T. Blair, Jr., and Attorney 
General John M. Dalton, which commissioned Mr. Knox to paint 
the murals in 1954. These murals are ‘‘Fort Osage—1808— Jackson 
County,” ‘Woods’ Fort—1812—Now Troy—In Lincoln County,” 
and ‘‘Harmony Mission for the Osages—1821—Bates County.” 

Fort Osage, the westernmost frontier outpost of the U. S. 
Government until 1819, was constructed under the direction of 
William Clark. Located at a strategic spot on the Missouri River, 
the fort was sometimes called Fort Clark. George C. Sibley was the 
trader or “factor.’’ The fort was closed during the War of 1812, 
was regarrisoned in 1815, and was closed in 1822 to be abandoned 
five years later. In 1941, the Jackson County Court began the 
restoration of the fort, a project sponsored by the Native Sons of 
Kansas City. 

Woods’ Fort, in Lincoln County, was constructed during the 
War of 1812 on land owned by Deacon Joseph Cottle and Zadock 
Woods. Large enough to shelter twenty-five or thirty families, the 
fort enclosed a large spring. The claim that Zachary Taylor, later a 
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general and President, was once stationed at the fort might well be 
correct, for he conducted an expedition up the Mississippi in August 
and September, 1814, leaving Cap au Gris about August 23. 


Harmony Mission, the first county seat and first white settle- 
ment in Bates County, stood on the north bank of the Osage River 
near the sites of the Great and Little Osage tribes. Missouri’s first 
Indian mission school was founded there in 1821 by the United 
Foreign Missionary Society of New York and was closed in 1836, 
nine years after the Osage ceded the last of their Missouri land to 
the United States. 


The murals now decorate the second floor corridors of the 
gubernatorial chambers in the State capitol at Jefferson City. 


ILLUSTRATED POST CARD COLLECTION GIVEN TO SOCIETY 


Martin Eichenlaub of Bonne Terre, Missouri, answered the plea 
in the April issue of the Review for pictures of Missouri towns by 
presenting the Society with a remarkable collection of nearly seven 
hundred illustrated post cards of Missouri towns and scenes over 
more than half a century. Eighty-seven towns are represented in the 
collection. St. Louis and Kansas City are represented by 192 and 
195 scenes, while Springfield and Farmington have the next most 
with twenty-eight and twenty-five. This fine addition to the 
Society's photograph collection launches in grand style the Society's 
drive for the accumulation of a special collection depicting small 
towns in Missouri, and it is hoped that others will join the list 
of donors. 

ERRATA 


The date of the death of Jean L. Curry of Sedalia, listed in the 
April issue of the Review as January 11, 1954, should have been 
January 4, 1955. 


Mr. C. L. Blanton, Jr., managing editor of the Sikeston Standard, 
has called to our attention an error in the obituary of his uncle, 
H. J. Blanton. Edgar P. Blanton, son of H. J. Blanton, is the editor 
and publisher of the Shelbina Democrat not of the Sedalia Democrat 
as stated in the April issue of Review. 


In the listing of new members in the July issue of the Review 
George Schlichtman of Appleton City should have been included 
and the address of Ross C. Smith should be Rockville instead of 
Appleton City. 
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GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE GRADUATE THESES, 1953-1954 


The masters’ theses accepted by the Northeast State Teachers 
College during 1953-1954 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 

Cole, Wilbur V., The Development of Osteopathic Research and Education. 
Evans, George Richard, A History of the Missouri State Highway Patrol and Its 

Accomplishments. 

Goodin, Katherine Kleiss, The Early Life of General John Joseph Pershing, 

1860-1881. 

Hendrex, James, The Milwaukee Road Through Missouri. 
Workman, George, A History of Intercollegiate Athletics at the Northeast Missouri 

State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Young, Jerry, A History of Athletics of the Missouri Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1952-1953 
The masters’ theses accepted by Saint Louis University during 
1953-1954 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are as 
follows: 
Dietzler, John Patrick, Sewerage and Drainage in St. Louis, 1764-1954. 
Hanna, Sister Mary Teresa of Avila, S.S.N.D., The Hanna Family in the Westward 
Movement, 1730-1848. 


Marsh, William, S.J., The Saint Louis Municipal Opera: A History of the Back- 
ground and First Quarter Century. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESES, 1953-1954 


The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas City 
during 1953-1954 which is of interest to the Missouri historian is 
as follows: 


Huddlestun, J. R., Missouri River Towns from a Traveler's Viewpoint, 1820-1850. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1953-1954 


The masters’ theses accepted by the University of Missouri dur- 
ing 1953-1954 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are 
as follows: 


Garfinkel, Bernard M., The Political Career of Charles Martin Hay. 

Jackson, Lester Bode, Early Stages in the Development of Channel Nine, Educa- 
tional Television in St. Louis, Missourt. 

Klein, Bernard W., The Constitutional Development of the General Assembly of 
Missouri. 

Reed, Roy Earl, Establishment and Operation of the Malden Press, 1950-1953. 
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The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 


Bounous, Lyle Galen, A Survey of the Effects of the Missouri School District Reorgan- 
ization Law of 1948 Upon the High School Program. 

Friedman, Robert Phillip, The Public Speaking of Arthur M. Hyde. 

Kirkpatrick, Arthur Roy, Missouri, the Twelfth Confederate State. 

Powell, Victor Morgan, A Rhetorical Criticism of the Speeches of Herbert Spencer 
Hadley. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1953-1954 


The masters’ theses accepted by Washington University during 
1953-1954 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are as 
follows: 

Cowen, Ruth Caroline, Civil War and Politics in Missouri, 1863. 
Moehle, Odon Frank, History of St. Louis, 1878-1882. 
Polinsky, Gerald Rudman, The Construction of the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 

(Eads Bridge) at St. Louis, 1867-1874. 

Wnuczek, Adam, Factors Associated with Interstate Migration: An Analysis of 

Migratory Movements between Missouri and Other States, 1949-1950. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 
Cox, Evelyn Candace, Origin, Drafting, and Ratification of the Missouri Constitu- 


tion of 1945. 
Sunder, John Edward, Biography of William Lewis Sublette, 1799-1845. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society’s annual picnic was held 
August 3, 1955, at the Fayette City Park, with members from 
Fayette and vincinity acting as hosts and hostesses to nearly 100 
guests. J. Henry Gunn is president of the Society. 


Early Indian trails in Missouri was the theme for the meeting of 
the Cape County Historical Society on June 25, 1955, at the Jackson, 
Missouri, courthouse. President Paul Mueller, Jr., introduced the 
speakers, Mrs. Roy Springer, who spoke on the Cherokee Trail, 
J. W. Gerhardt, who discussed the trails generally followed by the 
Indians, and Ben Dietrich, whose topic was Don Louis Lorimer, 
founder of Cape Girardeau. The next meeting was planned for 
September 24, 1955. 


The Cole County Historical Society issued number 4 of its series 
of Bulletins in May, 1955. The main topics of this bulletin were the 
auction, held May 21, 1955, and the white elephant country store, in 
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operation May 19, 20, and 21 to sell articles not suitable for the 
auction. Mrs. John H. Hendren and Mrs. Dale Turner were 
co-chairmen of the auction, and Mrs. Charles Buchanan was chair- 
man of the country store sale. The bulletin also announced acquisi- 
tions and general news of the society. 


A museum case was dedicated to the memory of the late Oscar 
Merz on May 22, 1955, at the Concordia Historical Institute in 
St. Louis. The case contains momentos commemorating Mr. Merz’s 
active leadership of the International Walther League, the youth 
organization of the Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. An address 
was delivered by Dr. Clarence Peters, chairman of the church's 
Young People’s Board. 


The Gentry County Historical Society met at the Presbyterian 
Church in King City, Missouri, July 3, 1955. Speeches on the history 
of three early Gentry County trading posts were given by Mrs. 
Frank Lewis, Mrs. Kirby Chestnut, and Judge Hovey Manring. 
Dr. Cassie Burk was in charge of arrangements and W. K. Karr, 
president of the society, presided. The fall meeting was planned for 
October 2, 1955, at the Baptist church in Berlin, Missouri. By mid- 
summer, the group’s membership had reached 489. 


The history of the Springhill area was the subject of a talk given 
by Joseph Stewart at a meeting of the Grand River Historical 
Society and Museum held July 14, 1955, at the community room of 
the Chillicothe, Missouri, State Bank. Plans were announced by the 
president, George W. Somerville, for a banquet on October 13, 1955, 
with Floyd C. Shoemaker as speaker. Mr. Shoemaker’s subject was 
‘How a Local Historical Society Can Keep Alive and Move Ahead.” 


The history of North Springfield, the railroad town that sprang 
up with the coming of the Frisco in 1870, was the subject chosen by 
W. Paul Harris for his address to the Greene County Historical 
Society. The meeting was held May 26, 1955, in the Springfield 
Public Library. Kenneth M. Shuck, director of the Springfield Art 
Museum, reported on the historical gallery being installed in the 
library by the museum. 

The Greene County Historical Society met June 23, 1955, at the 
Springfield Public Library for election of new officers and a varied 
program. Mrs. May Kennedy McCord entertained the group with a 
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discussion of folklore, and members of the 1905 Central High School 
graduating class were introduced and spoke briefly. New officers of 
the society are: James E. Ruffin, president; Dr. H. Lee Hoover, first 
vice-president; Dr. David C. Scott, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Norris Fellows, secretary; and Harry Suttle, treasurer. 

The opening of the historical gallery of the Springfield Art 
Museum was held in conjunction with the meeting of the Greene 
County Historical Society at the public library July 28, 1955. The 
program was a discussion by W. A. Kingman of the construction 
of the Frisco Railroad. 

A special meeting of the Greene County Historical Society 
August 7, 1955, at Phelps Grove Park commemorated the Battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, which took place August 10, 1861. Speeches by 
Dr. L. E. Meador, Maj. Gen. Ralph E. Truman (Ret.), and John K. 
Hulston were followed by a tour of the battlefield conducted by 
Dr. C. Benton Manley. 


Historic Hermann, Inc., sponsored a tour of buildings of historic 
interest throughout June and July, 1955. Three homes or buildings 
at Hermann, Missouri, were opened to the public each Sunday 
afternoon during the two months. The buildings, selected from those 
shown at the annual Maifest, were changed so that different ones 
were shown on different Sundays. 


The career of George Caleb Bingham was the topic of an address 
by Lew Larkin of the Kansas City Star at a meeting of the Jasper 
County Historical Society held at the Connor Hotel in Joplin 
June 24, 1955. Following Larkin’s speech George Earp told of some 
of his boyhood experiences at Lamar. New officers elected at the 
meeting are Hal M. Wise, Jr., Webb City, president; Miss Jessie 
Stemmons, Carthage, vice-president for the eastern district; Hal M. 
Onstott, Webb City, vice-president for the central district; Mrs. 
Letha Fly, Joplin, vice-president for the western district; Mrs. 
Alice C. Rozelle, Webb City, secretary; and Don O. Adamson, 
Webb City, treasurer. 


The Johnson County Historical Society met June 26, 1955, at 
the Columbus Church, Columbus, Missouri. Mrs. Arch Henderson, 
Mrs. Hattie Parsons, Miss Ethel Gillilan, Mrs. Ewing Greer, and 
Homer C. Jarman read papers on the families of early residents of 
the Columbus community, the first settlement in Johnson County. 
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The suggestion was made that the society place a marker at the spot 
where the first county court meeting was held. Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, 
secretary of the society, presided in the absence of the president, 
Edwin C. Houx. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Native Sons of Kansas City 
held June 15, 1955, it was announced that restoration of the factory 
building at Fort Osage had been completed. Also being rebuilt is the 
Officers’ Quarters which will provide housing for a caretaker. 


Over one hundred members and guests of the Macon County 
Historical Society, founded March 10, 1955, attended the charter 
meeting of the organization at Jefferson Hotel in Macon June 16, 
1955. Guest speaker Floyd C. Shoemaker, introduced by President 
W. E. Adams of the society, addressed the group on “How a Local 
Historical Society Can Keep Alive and Move Ahead.” Secretary 
Leroy L. Lucas announced a membership of 172 for the society, 
fifty-six founders and 116 charter members. Twenty-five more 
members were enrolled during the evening. The other officers are 
Mrs. Roger Freeman, vice-president, and Mrs. Preston Walker, 
treasurer. Copies of the constitution and by-laws were given to the 
members by R. Wilson Barrow, chairman of the committee. These 
set the dues at fifty cents a year and set forth as the purpose of the 
society the collection and preservation of information pertaining to 
historical events of Macon County and the assumption of respon- 
sibility for proper recognition and preservation of various historical 
landmarks, relics, souvenirs, and Missouriana. The society is also 
intended to: ° 


engender rightful pride in the rich history of Macon County and the State of 
Missouri; and to establish and maintain a Macon County Historical Museum; 
and to accept the invitation extended by,the State Historical Society of 
Missouri to become an auxiliary member of that Society, thereby entitling this 
society to a delegate at the annual meetings of the State organization. 


The Mark Twain Memorial Association, formerly known as The 
Mark Twain Society, has published an interesting pamphlet of a 
short history of the association by the new president, Lee Meri- 
wether of St. Louis. Other officers of the association, which is based 
on the society founded thirty years ago by Cyril Clemens, are: 
Dr. Edward Hart of Normandy, vice-president; Nelson E. Lavat of 
Kirkwood, treasurer; and Cyril Clemens of Kirkwood, secretary. 
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The Pike County Historical Society met July 11, 1955, at the 
Curryville Park. Speakers were Paul Stark, Sr., who discussed the 
development of new varieties of apples at the Stark Nurseries, and 
Mrs. M. F. Duvall, Sr., who told the group about the highlights of 
her European tour. Representative Clarence Cannon will address 
the society at its quarterly meeting to be held in Bowling Green 
October 18, 1955. 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Platte County 
Historical Society was celebrated June 5, 1955, with the dedication 
of a highway historical marker on U. S. 45 near Weston. The dedica- 
tory speech, given by Dr. R. J. Felling, was followed by a report on 
the progress of the society by Dr. W. J. Sanders, Park College, and 
an address by Congressman William R. Hull stressing the impor- 
tance of historical study in formulating political decisions. Mrs. 
E. G. Aker, president of the Platte County Historical Society, 
presided at the meeting held at the Weston elementary school. 
Delegations from Leavenworth, Kansas, St. Joseph, and Kansas 
City attended. 

New officers elected at a business meeting, held June 20, 1955, at 
the court house in Platte City are: Mrs. E. G. Aker, Parkville, 
re-elected president; Dr. R. J. Felling, Weston, first vice-president ; 
Miss Elsie Eskridge, Platte City, second vice-president; Mrs. Jack 
Devina, Platte City, recording secretary; and Mrs. Florence Stapp, 
Platte City, treasurer. Mrs. W. R. Spratt, membership chairman, 
reported that the society has grown to include 210 members. 


The Ste. Genevieve Historical Society, the first meeting of which 
was held in October, 1954, was permanently organized May 10, 1955, 
at a meeting at the Old French Inn in Ste. Genevieve. Matthew 
Ziegler was elected president, and the other officers are: Mrs. 
Henry L. Rozier, vice-president; John Koetting, secretary; and 
Mrs. Martin Operle, treasurer. Interest in the society has been 
stimulated by the publication of Historical Highlights of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, a booklet used by thirteen civic, patriotic, and school organiza- 
tions in a local campaign last February intended to spread an appre- 
ciation of the value of history. The next meeting was scheduled for 
August 9, 1955. 


The annual picnic of the Saline County Historical Society was 
held June 19, 1955, at Arrow Rock on the bluff east of the Bingham 
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home. In the program honoring George Caleb Bingham, Mr. Ross 
Taggert of the Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City discussed Bing- 
ham as an artist, and the Honorable Hugh Stephens commented on 
the artist as a ‘Politician with a Conscience.’’ Lew Larkin of the 
Kansas City Star also commented on Bingham’s career. The new 
officers of the society are: H. H. Harris, Jr., president; Mrs. Lucia 
Argubright, vice-president; Miss Clarah Frances Brown, secretary; 
and Mrs. Guy McAmis, treasurer. 


Plans for the opening of a historical museum in the Webster 
County Court House were discussed at a meeting of the Webster 
County Historical Society held May 27, 1955, at Marshfield. Fred 
DeArmand of Springfield presented a program on the origins of 
people of the Ozarks after the election of the following new officers: 
Evan McMahan, Seymour, president; Mrs. Frances Cardwell, 
Fordland, vice-president; Mrs. Charles C. Sherman, Rogersville, 
vice-president; Mrs. Jess Grizzell, Niangua, vice-president; Mrs. 
Dean Case, Elkland, vice-president; Mrs. Ellis O. Jackson, Marsh- 
field, secretary; Bryan Miller, Marshfield, treasurer; and A. H. 
Kindrick, Seymour, historian. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Allendale, Missouri, celebrated its centennial in September with 
a parade and appropriate ceremonies. The town was laid out 
September 5, 1855, by two brothers, Joel and William Allen, who 
also established the first general store. It was originally named 
Allenville, the name being changed to Allendale when it was dis- 
covered that there was already an Allenville in Missouri. The town 
was the site of the noted Allendale Mineral Springs. 


Augusta, Missouri, celebrated its centennial June 17-19, 1955, 
stressing the rich traditions of the German founders. A parade and 
street dance opened the festivities Friday night, June 17, with the 
crowning of a queen and a king of beards as the climax of the dance. 
The pageant, ‘‘Down Through the Years,”’ was presented Saturday 
afternoon and evening and Sunday afternoon, and another parade 
Sunday closed the celebration. Other events included baseball 
games, races, a nail driving contest for women, a German band, a 
talent show, a musical pig contest, and exhibits. Mayor Werner 
Lowenhaupt headed the centennial committee. 
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Cameron, Missouri, founded in 1855, celebrated its centennial 
with festivities held July 31 to August 6, 1955. Historic window 
displays, a parade, a queen contest, and a pageant were important 
parts of the program. A centennial souvenir booklet giving the his- 
tory of Cameron was compiled, and the Cameron News-Observer 
published a special centennial edition to publicize the events of 
the week. 


Hamilton, Missouri, climaxed the celebration of the accomplish- 
ments of its first century September 3, 1955, with an address by 
former President Harry S. Truman. The centennial program, which 
began August 28, 1955, included a historical pageant, ‘‘Centurama,” 
the dedication of Hamilton Memorial Garden, an address by 
Dr. Charles N. Burrows of Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, 
the dedication of a historical marker, a parade, musical programs, 
and social activities. The Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian published 
a special centennial edition to commemorate the occasion. 


La Plata, Missouri, held its centennial celebration July 3-8, 1955. 
A historical pageant, ‘‘Centorama,”’ was presented each evening at 
Hastings Park, and guest speakers for the observance were the 
Rev. Frank J. Pippin, of the Community Christian Church, Kansas 
City, and J. W. Burch, director of the University of Missouri Agri- 
cultural Extension Department. 

A centennial edition of the La Plata Home Press, published 
June 30, carried articles on the development of La Plata schools, 
churches, and businesses, and sketched the history of agriculture in 
Macon County. Also published was a souvenir booklet containing 
stories and pictures of La Plata history as well as the program of 
the centennial. 


Piedmont, Missouri, in Wayne County, observed its centennial 
with a summer-long celebration. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
May 27, 1955, included a picture of Raleigh and Mercia Leeper, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow S. Leeper of Piedmont, in 
old-fashioned dress. The girls are the great granddaughters of Cap- 
tain W. T. Leeper, Union officer in the Civil War, who came to the 
Piedmont area about a century ago. 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of Rich Hill, Missouri, was 
marked by a Diamond Jubilee celebration July 29-31, 1955. A 
special edition of the Bates County Republican gave a résumé of the 
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early development of the town and county, providing historical 
background for a parade, a display of antiques, and musical enter- 
tainment. The pioneer women of the community who had lived in 
Rich Hill from 68 to 75 years were honored at the jubilee, and 
several of them served on the reception committee for the event. 


Unionville observed the 100th anniversary of its founding with a 
four day centennial program July 13-16, 1955, which was climaxed 
by a historical parade and a rodeo on July 16. Of especial historical 
interest was the pageant written and directed by the Rev. Dayton 
Grover depicting an incident of early church life in Unionville, 
presented July 14, while a speech by Robert L. Hyder, Chief Counsel 
of the Missouri Highway Department, high lighted the Old Settlers’ 
Picnic July 15. Other entertainment included musical programs, the 
selection and crowning of a centennial queen, and a style show. 


The Vernon County Centennial was celebrated the week of 
July 3-9, 1955, at Nevada, Missouri, beginning with a special church 
service at which H. Roe Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, spoke. Other 
Missouri officials on the program during the week were Attorney 
General John M. Dalton, Col. Hugh Waggoner, and Lt. Gov. 
James T. Blair. Climaxing each day’s program was the presentation 
of a historical pageant, ‘‘Saga of Faith.’’ Festivities July 4 also 
included patriotic ceremonies and a historical centennial parade. 
Special programs included an open house at Cottey College, a 
demonstration of military equipment at Camp Clark, and Air Force 
salutes. A feature event of the homecoming July 9 was the dedica- 
tion of a marker commemorating the organization of Vernon County 
and the founding of the city of Nevada. An address on Fort Caron- 
delet and Harmony Mission was given by Dr. John Francis Mc- 
Dermott of St. Louis, introduced by Dr. Blanche Dow, while other 
guest speakers at the dedication cememony were Chief Paul Pitts of 
the Osage Nation and Dr. Herbert Bunker of Columbia. 

The Nevada Herald published on July 3 a centennial edition 
describing the history of the county and the schedule of the celebra- 
tion. The issue contained nineteen sections and 152 pages. The 
product of nearly a year’s work by the staff, the edition is a veritable 
handbook of Vernon County’s hundred years of progress. 


The centennial of the founding of Warrensburg, Missouri, was 
celebrated July 3-9, 1955, with the presentation of ‘‘Warrensburg’s 
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Centurama”’ July 4-7 at Vernon Kennedy Stadium, a centennial 
queen’s coronation ball, and four parades as features of the week’s 
program. A ‘‘Fashion Show of Yesterday” was given July 6, and an 
address was made July 7 by W. R. Maddox, Mexico, Missouri, while 
the homecoming events of July 9 were climaxed by a fireworks dis- 
play and drills by Shrine marching units. A thirty-four page special 
edition of the Warrensburg Daily Star-Journal was published 
July 1, 1955, to mark the celebration. 


Wright City, Missouri, is beginning plans for a centennial cele- 
bration in the early summer of 1956. T. P. Davis and Emory 
Chaney are co-chairmen of the centennial committee. 


Other Missouri communities that planned centennial celebra- 
tions in late August and early September of 1955 are: Vienna and 
Maries County, September 2-3; Windsor, August 31 to September 3; 
Piedmont, September 2-5; and Barton County and Lamar, Septem- 
ber 15-17. Chaffee, Missouri, scheduled a golden anniversary 
observance August 31 to September 5, 1955. 


The sixty-fifth birthday of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was observed by the Missouri State 
Society on September 14, 1955, by a program held at the old tavern, 
Arrow Rock, Missouri, with Mrs. John Franklin Baber, State 
Regent, presiding. 


The June, 1955, issue of Courier, published by the American 
Trails Association, was devoted to an outline of the events planned 
for July through October, 1955, to celebrate the sesquicentennial of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Although most of the events 
discussed took place in the Far West, an occasion listed for Missouri 
was a picnic meeting of the Greater Kansas City Council of the 
American Pioneer Trails Association at Fort Osage July 10. 


The Calvary Episcopal Church in Columbia, Missouri, estab- 
lished May 25, 1855, celebrated its centennial May 18, 1955, with a 
special communion service. A centennial history of the parish will 
be completed by early in 1956, and other activities are being planned 
to mark the centennial. 
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HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


The late E. Lansing Ray, editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, was awarded an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by the University of Missouri at a special convocation held July 1, 
1955. Citing Ray for journalistic and civic contributions, President 
Elmer Ellis praised the publisher's services to the university through 
membership on the board of curators, to the newspaper profession as 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi and as a member of the board 
of the Associated Press, and to St. Louis in the Municipal Opera 
Association and other civic ventures and as editor and publisher of 
the Globe-Democrat. The ceremony was held at the Memorial 
Student Union on the university campus, since illness had prevented 
Mr. Ray from accepting the degree at the June commencement. 


Dr. Lucy Simmons, retiring head of the Division of Social 
Sciences, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, was 
honored for thirty-seven years service to the college at a banquet 
July 30, 1955, in Blanton Hall. The guest speaker was Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, who reviewed Dr. Simmons’ contributions to Missouri 
history and her work as a teacher and leader in the field of the social 
sciences. Dr. Hamilton Easton presided at the banquet, and 
President Walter H. Ryle, Thomas Churchwell, and Dr. Pauline D. 
Knobbs also spoke in tribute to Dr. Simmons. She was presented 
with a bound volume of testimonial letters from her students and 
colleagues and a four piece set of luggage as a gift of the college 
historical society. Dr. Simmons paid a tribute ‘‘to all who had helped 
to make her years of service pleasant and profitable.” 


Daniel C. Jackling, Missouri-born founder of the great Utah 
Copper Co. and world renowned mining and metallurgical engineer, 
was honored August 14, 1954, by the dedication of a statue in the 
State Capitol Building in Salt Lake City. An article in The Royal 
Arch Mason of June, 1955, published in Trenton, Mo., describes 
Jackling’s career and notes that he is a graduate of the Missouri 
School of Mines at Rolla and was for a short time in charge of the 
department of chemistry and metallurgy there. 


The following resolution of appreciation was adopted by the 
State Conference of the Daughters of the American Revolution at 
Kansas City March 22, 1955: 
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Upon recommendation of the Executive Board of the Missouri State Society, 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, 

Be It Resolved, that the Missouri Daughters assembled at their Fifty-sixth 
annual State Conference express grateful appreciation to Mr. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Secretary, Missouri State Historical Society, and Miss Willa D. Buck, 
Newspaper Librarian at the Missouri State Historical Society, for their 
invaluable assistance to the D.A.R. Librarian and to the membership in 
general, and, 


Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. Shoe- 
maker and Miss Buck. 


Awards of Merit were presented by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the Carthage Evening Press and to Col. Ward L. 
Schrantz of the Press staff at the meeting of the Rhoda Fairchild 
Chapter June 11, 1955, at Broadview Country Club in Carthage. 
The award to the Press and its editor, Eliel L. Dale, cited the paper 
for “Outstanding Services and Worthy Accomplishments for the 
Protection of Our Constitutional Republic.’’ A similar award to 
Col. Schrantz was in appreciation of his articles on Carthage 
history which have appeared in the Press each Thursday since 
August 18, 1949. 


Tributes to Joseph Pulitzer filled twelve pages in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 16, 1955. Introduced by Representative 
Leonor K. Sullivan of St. Louis, the messages from over the nation 
called attention to Pulitzer’s personal idealism and sense of respon- 
sibility for the public welfare as well as to his leadership in creating a 
great tradition of journalism through the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


An observance of the career of George Washington Carver was 
held at the Carver National Monument near Diamond, Missouri, 
July 12, 1955, with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
Dr. Luther H. Foster, president of Tuskegee Institute, as the main 
speakers. Carver was the first scientist, the first agriculturist, and 
the first Negro to be recognized and honored by the National Park 
Service. 12,000 tourists visited the property in 1954, and about 
18,000 are expected in 1955 at the park. 


The books of a former Missourian, Major Jesse W. Wooldridge of 
San Clemente, California, have been chosen by the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California, for inclusion in the library's 
history collection. Born in Boonville and a graduate of Kemper 
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Military Academy, Maj. Wooldridge received for his services in 
World War I the Distinguished Service Cross, the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Italian War Cross, Croix de Guerre, and other 
decorations. The books chosen for the history collection are The 
Rock of the Marne, Giants of the Marne, and History of the Sacramento. 


NOTES 


The flowering dogwood became the official state tree of Missouri 
last June when Governor Phil M. Donnelly signed a bill which had 
been introduced in the General Assembly by the Honorable Icie May 
Pope, representative from Webster County. The tree was added to 
the list of other official emblems of the state: the state flag, adopted 
in 1913; the hawihorne, selected as the state flower in 1923; the 
bluebird, designated as the state bird in 1927; and the ‘‘Missouri 
Waltz,”’ approved by the legislature as the state song in 1949. 


The unveiling of a bronze plaque was part of the dedication of 
the St. Louis-Hannibal section of the Mississippi River Parkway 
Route at Clarksville on July 3, 1955. The Pinnacle Roadside Park 
was formally presented to the Missouri State Highway Commission 
by Senator Edward V. Long on behalf of the towns in the area and 
the parkway commission. The park was accepted by H. D. Rodgers, 
chairman of the State Highway Commission. Rex M. Whitton 
introduced distinguished guests and J. G. Morgan spoke on ‘“‘Mis-’ 
souri Highways.’’ A parade preceding the ceremony and the dedica- 
tion itself were highlights of Clarksville’s three-day homecoming 
from July 2 through July 4. 


A pageant based on the life of Henry Shaw was presented at 
Shaw’s Garden in St. Louis June 2, 1955, by the Missouri Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The pageant, ‘‘A Living Legacy,”’ was written 
by Mrs. Irl L. Johnson of St. Louis and directed by Ruth A. Vinyard. 
Donations received at the presentation will be used for further 
restoration of the original Shaw country home located in the Garden. 


Outdoor drama was established in Branson, Missouri, last sum- 
mer with the presentation of Harold Bell Wright’s Shepherd of the 
Hills July 31 to August 7, 1955. The dramatization of the popular 
Ozark novel climaxed a season of summer stock performances by a 
group of Southern Illinois University students under the direction of 
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Dr. Archibald McLeod. An open air theatre seating 500 was erected 
on the shore of Lake Taneycomo by the Branson Park Board to 
house the production. 


Brig. Gen. P. M. Robinett, USA (Retired), is the author of a 
study entitled Historical Background of the United States Army, 
1775-1955, published in June, 1955, as a special issue of Army 
Information Digest. The study gives a summary of the main 
campaigns from the Revolutionary War through the Korean War 
and includes a chart of army casualties in major wars. 


The Society has received from Dr. Ramsay Spillman, New York 
City, the gift of a microfilm copy of a biography of his father, W. J. 
Spillman, agricultural economist and scientist. 


A mimeographed copy of a history of one hundred years of Negro 
education in St. Charles was given to the Society by its author, 
Stephen Blackhurst, superintendent of the St. Charles public 
schools, who discusses early struggles for recognition of public 
responsibility at the close of the Civil War, the fight for the survival 
of the series of schools used for Negroes, and improvements in the 
system until the end of segregated Negro education. Two St. 
Charles newspapers, the Cosmos- Monitor Daily and the Banner News 
carried the article in four installments June 14-17, 1955. 


A paper by the Rev. A. Sterling Ward, ‘“‘The Educational Heri- 
tage of the Missouri Methodist Conference,” read at the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Conference Historical Society at Columbia, 
Missouri, September 25, 1954, and printed in pamphlet form, was 
sent to the Society by the author, conference historian. It describes 
the opening of Methodist schools in Missouri from the founding of 
St. Charles College in 1834. 


An article by C. Homer Pyle on the early railroads in Andrew 
County and the station agents who have served the communities of 
Savannah and Rosendale was published in the Savannah Reporter 
and Andrew County Democrat October 22, October 29, and Novem- 
ber 5, 1954. 


The history of Company H, 3rd Missouri Infantry, prepared by 
Russell D. Ray and Cecil L. Day, has been given to the Society by 
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the authors. The booklet, prepared for the 1955 reunion held 
August 9, 1955, at Liberty, Missouri, contains a summary of the 
activities of the company from its organization in 1907 until it was 
discharged in 1919 after returning from France, as well as a roster 
of company members. 


A pamphlet on the history of Bethel Methodist Episcopal 
Church South at Pond, St. Louis County, Missouri, has been given 
to the Society by the authors, Mrs. Amelia Eberwein Wright, Mrs. 
Mildred Von Gruben Funk, and Miss Sharon Judith Funk. The 
history of the church is traced from its beginning in 1872 as part of 
the Meramec Circuit, including names of preachers, members, 
committees, and a description of church activities. 


A manuscript copy of a Genealogy of the Elliff Family has been 
presented to the Society by the author Joseph D. Elliff, Columbia, 
and will be available for research purposes. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker was the official representative of the Phi 
Beta Kappa chapter of the University of Missouri at the twenty- 
fourth triennial’ Council meeting of Phi Beta Kappa at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on August 31 through September 3, 1955, attended 
by all chapter and associate delegates. Over 350 delegates, repre- 
senting the 160 chapters in the United States, attended the Council, 
which is the governing body of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker was the guest speaker at the dedication of 
the Bethel highway historical marker at Bethel, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 18, 1955. His subject was ‘Shelby County,-Home of Experi- 
mentation, Progress, and Good Citizenship.” A sub-heading on the 
dedication will appear in the January, 1956, issue of the Review. 

Mr. Shoemaker was the speaker on October 11, 1955, at the 
meeting of the Hannibal Woman's Club at the Free Public Library 
in Hannibal. The subject of his address was “‘Missouri’s United 
States Senators.” 


Mrs. Redmond S. Cole of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has presented the 
Society with some very interesting items of Missouri history. Of 
particular interest among newspapers sent is a fifth anniversary 
edition of the Armstrong Missouri Herald of June, 1896. Pamphlets 
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on education in Missouri, material on civic activities of Columbia, 
Fayette, and Audrain County, a copy of James Bradley’s Con- 
federate Mail Runner, the by-laws of the Missouri Society of Cali- 
fornia, and a map of Missouri are also included in the gift. 

Judge Redmond S. Cole, a native-born Missourian, is first vice- 
president of the Oklahoma Historical Society and has been a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri longer than any other 
person, being included in the first group enrolled as annual members 
in 1901. 


A recent gift to the Society from Allen L. Oliver, Cape Girardeau, 
is a collection of twenty-four items of official documents of agencies 
of the State of Missouri and a number of issues of Missouri college 
periodicals of the 1870's. 


Mrs. William Reid of Columbia, Missouri, who previously 
presented the Society with an oil painting of Mrs. John A. Logan, 
has given the Society a copy of Mrs. Logan’s social history, Thirty 
Years in Washington, published in 1901. 


A recent addition to the manuscript collection is the muster- 
out roll of Captain Robert P. Clarke’s Company L of the Missouri 
Militia dated October 20, 1863. The document is a gift of W. K. 
Smith, Jr., and was sent to the Society by former President Harry S. 
Truman. 


The Society has received from William R. Gentry, St. Louis, as a 
gift from Mrs. Mary Lindmueller, Chicago, manuscript copies of two 
transactions pertaining to the sale of slaves in central Missouri. The 
first, dated 1837, is a declaration of trust in which two slaves are 
pledged as security for the payment of a note, and the other is a 
record of the sale of the two slaves in 1844. 


A History of the Christian Church of Mexico, Missouri, 1842-1953 
was sent to the Society by the Mexico Chapter of the D. A. R. asa 
gift from W. R. Courtney. J. E. Lowry, compiler, has included a 
history of the church from 1842 to 1925 by Mamie Craig and Mary 
Virginia Houston and has summarized church activities from 
1926 to 1953. 


L. M. White, co-editor of the Mexico Evening Ledger and presi- 
dent of the State Historical Society, has sent the Society two 
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booklets featuring the ‘‘saddle horse and fire clay capital.’’ The 
Story of Mexico, Missouri was published in observance of Mexico's 
citation as an ‘‘All-America City.’’ The Album, the annual publica- 
tion of the Missouri Horse Shows Association, contains in this 1955 
edition many articles of interest to horse lovers, including a speech 
given by Mr. White before the Missouri Historical Society in 
St. Louis November 26, 1954, on the “Saddle Horse Center” of 
the world. 


Mrs. Albertise Coon Reppy of Hillsboro, Missouri, has given the 
Society a collection of manuscript and typescript papers of the Old 
Settlers’ Association of Jefferson County. The sixty-seven items, 
covering 318 pages, consist mainly of annual reunions of the Asso- 
ciation, memorial lists, obituaries of deceased members, and data on 
old landmarks in Jefferson County. 


Mrs. Henry W. Hamilton of Marshall, Missouri, has given the 
Society a copy of volume I, number 1, of the Kansas City Star, 
published September 18, 1880. 


A photostatic copy of a letter of James L. Stephens, Columbia, 
to his cousin, Peyton Stephens, then in Hwanghsien, China, dated 
May 15, 1895, has been made by the Society. The letter was loaned 
by Mrs. Howard P. Stephens, a daughter-in-law of Peyton Stephens. 


A recent publication of the Missouri State Division of Resources 
and Development is a beautifully illustrated picture booklet of the 
Kansas City area. All aspects of life in the area are pictured with 
brief accounts of scenic and historic points of interest. 


The June, 1955, class of John Scullin School in St. Louis con- 
tinued the theme of the January class, ‘‘The Great River Road,” in 
the eighth grade graduation exercises. Songs and readings depicting 


points of interest along the Mississippi were under the supervision 
of Miss Stella Michel. 


A series of articles entitled “Thirty Eventful Years’’ was pub- 
lished in the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune beginning on June 29, 
1955. Happenings in Livingston County during the years 1870-1900 
were recounted by the author, Pierce Munsey of Denver, Colorado, 
a former resident of Chillicothe. 
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An article by William Vogler in the Columbia Missourian, Farm 
and Home section, of June 29, 1955, describes plans being made in 
Sturgeon, Boone County, Missouri, for a centennial celebration in 
late summer of 1956. Sturgeon, platted in August, 1856, had its 
origin in the laying of the old North Missouri Railroad, today part 
of the Wabash. 


The method of organization of the Missouri militia and the part 
it played in the Black Hawk War was described by Mrs. Oliver 
Howard in an article from the Hannibal Courier-Post, July 21, 1955. 
Called out to defend the state from possible Indian attack in 1832, 
the Missouri volunteers did not have to fight Indians and came 
closest to hostilities when the Ralls and Pike County companies 
argued over the election of an officer. 


Watkins farm, homesteaded in 1832 and located about eight 
miles from Excelsior Springs in Clay County, is the subject of an 
article in the June 10, 1955, Kansas City Advance Register. The 
mansion on the farm dates back to 1845, and the woolen mill, built 
in 1861, was operated for twenty-five years. 


“The ‘Big Mo’ in Two Wars,” an illustrated article by Ray 
Heady in the Kansas City Star of May 15, 1955, describes the U.S.S. 
Missouri in World War II and the Korean War. Commissioned at 
the Brooklyn naval yard June 11, 1944, by Miss Margaret Truman, 
the battleship, now in protective storage at Bremerton, Washington, 
is famous as the site of the Japanese surrender September 2, 1945. 
The historic ceremony aboard the Missouri is depicted in a five-by- 
ten-foot mural by Mrs. Gilbert Worley of Kansas City which was 
presented to the Veterans Administration hospital in Kansas City 
May 15. The article includes brief histories of two former ships, 
christened in 1842 and 1901, which carried the State’s name. 

An article by Henry Gold in the Kansas City Star of June 26, 
1955, gives a brief survey of the history of Warrensburg, including 
highlights of the famous ‘Eulogy to a Dog’’ made by George 
Graham Vest at a trial there and comments on the career of 
Sen. Francis Marion Cockrell, who lived in Warrensburg. The 
article describes preparations for the Warrensburg Centennial of 
July 3-9, 1955. 

The expedition led by General Jo Shelby into Mexico in 1865 to 
join forces with Emperor Maximilian is described in an article by 
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Dan Saults in the Kansas City Times of May 13, 1955. The Con- 
federate flag of the Missouri brigade flew along the border months 
after Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, and its sinking in the Rio 
Grande as the party crossed into Mexico has been called ‘‘the grave- 
yard of the Confederacy.” 

An article by Katherine B. Moore in the Kansas City Times of 
July 12, 1955, describes the difficulties of driving 1,000 head of 
cattle from Westport to California in 1858. Based on letters and a 
diary of James G. Hamilton of Westport, the article revealed that 
his successful drive took nearly a year and an expenditure of $15,000, 
while a loss of only 285 head was considered an excellent record. 

The vacation gaiety of Sweet Springs, Missouri, at the height of 
its popularity as a health and holiday resort was described in an 
article entitled ‘Gay Belles and Beaux in Sweet Springs of 1880’s,”’ 
by Mary Scott Crabbs in the Kansas City Star, July 31, 1955. 

The Kansas City Star of August 9, 1955, carried an article by 
Herbert F. Rice which recalled stories of the political career and 
exploits of Confederate cavalry Colonel John T. Crisp of Jackson 
County. Col. Crisp was an attorney in Kansas City and Indepen- 
dence and served in the state legislature. 


An article in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News of June 11, 1955, 
describes the career of Dr. Beverly St. George Tucker in Marshall 
and the organization of the Saline County Medical Society in 1868. 
A gold scroll pin, discovered last May on the property once the 
residence of Dr. Tucker, bearing the inscription ‘‘Phoenix Society, 
William and Mary College, 1850’’ and “B. Tucker’’ was given to 
William and Mary College in June. 

The Marshall, Missouri, Daily Democrat-News of June 20, 1955, 
published the text of an address by Hugh Stephens of Jefferson City 
on “George C. Bingham, Politician with a Conscience,’ which was 
delivered at the meeting of the Saline County Historical Society at 
Arrow Rock June 19. An article in the same issue of the Democrat- 
News also summarizes the speeches of Lew Larkin, author of 
Bingham: Fighting Artist, and Ross Taggert, associate curator of 
collections for the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. 


An article in the Monett Times of May 7, 1955, and a correction 
of the article May 9 describe the old Spring River Sunday School 
which stood at the head of Spring River south of Verona. The site 
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where the building, erected in 1848, once stood is now marked by a 
monument which was dedicated in 1933. 


While DePaul Hospital, St. Louis, observed its 25th anniversary 
August 14, 1955, it could really claim direct descent from the first 
hospital in St. Louis, founded in 1828, according to an article by 
Edward Kosmal in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch August 8, 1955. The 
log cabin ‘Sisters’ Hospital,’’ staffed by four Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul was replaced by St. Louis Hospital and 
Mullanphy Hospital before the present structure was built. 


An article in the Benton County Guide at Warsaw of June 3, 1955, 
by Mrs. K. N. White Miles discusses points of interest in the old 
cemetery at Warsaw, Missouri. Inscriptions on tombstones of early 
settlers are reproduced, and particular attention is paid to the large 
number of children buried in the cemetery. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Missouri Farmers in Action. By Ray Derr. (Columbia: Mis- 
souri Farmer Press, 1953. 230 pp. $3.00.) Based on work done ona 
doctoral dissertation, this book describes the origin and growth of 
the Missouri Farmers Association as seen by an ‘‘outsider.’’ More 
than a public relations study of the organization, the work includes 
much that will be of interest to the student of American agriculture. 
This graphic portrayal of one of the largest and most influential farm 
organizations in the nation does much to clarify the problems and 
demands of agriculture in our modern society and methods of trans- 
forming these demands into positive and realistic programs. Al- 
though this is the story of the work of many men, the contributions 
of William Hirth, founder of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
receive special and detailed attention. Not indexed. 


Indian Sketches Taken During an Expedition to the Pawnee Tribes. 
By John Treat Irving, Jr. Edited and Annotated by John Francis 
McDermott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
xlii, 275 pp. $5.00.) The twenty-year-old nephew of Washington 
Irving accompanied a party headed by Indian Treaty Commissioner 
Henry L. Ellsworth ‘‘to visit the wild tribes of the prairies” in 1833. 
Two years later his spirited account of impressions of Indian life was 
published in Philadelphia and London, and this annotated edition 
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by an authority on early western travel, a native St. Louisan, redis- 
covers the 1835 edition. J. T. Irving was filled with admiration for 
the bold, magnificent warriors, but he always had an eye for what his 
uncle called the comic and grotesque. The reader gets a vivid pic- 
ture of the domestic scene as real people go about their ordinary 
everyday business in the Indian villages. Washington Irving has 
expressed well the tone of the sketches in his comment that “writers 
have all represented the Indians according to a conventional and 
artificial model; this unhackneyed youth presents them as they 
are.”’ Indexed. 


John A. Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lincoln to Mc- 
Kinley. By Edward Younger. (lowa City: State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1955. 450 pp. $6.50.) A New Englander by birth, Kasson 
moved to St. Louis in 1851 where he was a law partner of B. Gratz 
Brown, a close associate of Francis P. Blair, and a Benton supporter 
before moving to lowa six years later. He was one of the handful at 
the Chicago Convention eminently responsible for the formulation 
of the Republican platform of 1860 and became Assistant Post- 
master General under a Missouri friend, Montgomery Blair. An 
opponent of Radical Reconstruction while in Congress, he became 
known as a “constructive conservative.” 

This scholarly but highly readable study gives a clearly-drawn 
picture of the political, economic, and social setting of lowa from the 
Civil War to 1910 as well as of the relationship and effects of these 
forces on national policies. In the discussion of Kasson’s foreign 
missions to Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Quebec is a fresh treatment of 
American diplomacy from Lincoln to McKinley, making this a 
versatile view of the era as reflected in the career of a high-principled, 
flexible public figure. The Kasson papers were the core of extensive 
research for this definitive biography which is marked by a proper 
combination of sympathetic understanding and scholarly evalua- 
tion. Indexed. 


The Battle Cry of Freedom; The New England Emigrant Aid 
Company in the Kansas Crusade. By Samuel A. Johnson. (Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 1954. 357 pp. $5.00.) More 
than a human interest story of the struggles of the leaders of the 
Emigrant Aid Company, this is an investigation of the chain reaction 
of events that led up to the Civil War and an attempt to point out 
the relationship of the Company and its leaders to the Kansas con- 
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flict, the Benton fight in Missouri, and to national politics, including 
the launching of the Republican party. The study carries the 
Kansas struggle only so far as 1856 when Governor Geary brought 
relative peace to Kansas, but it carries the story of the Company 
itself to the end. Any study of the Emigrant Aid Society would give 
only one side of the controversy, but the author is not totally uncriti- 
cal and notes that motives were not always based purely on high- 
flown principles and idealism, so the reader gets a well-rounded pic- 
ture. A thorough bibliography is included. Indexed. 


American Heritage. Bruce Catton, editor. (New York: Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., December, 1954. 120 pp. 
$2.95.) This is the first of a new series of magazine volumes spon- 
sored by the American Association for State and Local History and 
the Society of American Historians. Many are familiar with the 
quarterly historical magazine, American Heritage, and will not be 
disappointed by this new book form which enlists the talents of 
leading historians and compelling writers of Americana. This and 
five more volumes to be published this year are intended to promote 
a wider understanding of and pride in the American past. By the 
publication of each of the six numbers of the volume in book 
form, the subscriber is provided with a durable, attractive collec- 
tion, each issue of which is outstanding for its lavish use of excellent 
illustrations. 


Wheels West. By Homer Croy. (New York: Hastings House 
Publishers, 1955. 242 pp. $3.75.) The story of the Donner Party, a 
group of eighty-seven people led West by Tamsen Donner, the little 
New England schoolmaster, has been told before but not with the 
pathos and force which Mr. Croy has used here. Trapped in the 
Sierras in a 7,000-foot pass which bears its name, the party was 
reduced to shocking deeds of violence and cannibalism, but the last- 
ing impression given by the author is one of inspiration at the 
incredible acts of heroism and refusal to give up. The author has 
told the story through the eyes of James Frazier Reed and has tried 
to simplify the account by limiting his material, stressing the 
straight narrative thread. The result is a work not so replete with 
detail as that of some historians but an account which brings home 
to the general reading public the full impact of human cowardice 
and courage in the face of unbearable suffering. Indexed. 
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The Devil’s Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales. By 
Vance Randolph. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
239 pp. $3.75.) These stories were taken down by the author on the 
spot of the telling, assuring the preservation of a significant body of 
folk literature. Whether taken as social documents or as entertain- 
ment, the tales impress the reader with their simplicity and variety 
running from the hilarious and ribald to the serene and beautiful. 
Interesting both as character sketches and as literature, the collec- 
tion is a fine addition to Missouriana. Not indexed. 


Reminiscences of a Circuit Rider. By George T. Ashley. (Los 
Angeles: New Method Printing Co., 1941. $2.50.) The end of an 
era is described by the author, who has here recorded his experiences 
of the late 1880’s and early 1890’s in the swamps of Louisiana and 
the Ozarks of Missouri. Besides his own charmingly-told reminis- 
cences, the author also discusses the origin of the circuit rider and 
the changed conditions in the Missouri area and in the Methodist 
Church itself which brought the end of the practice. The convincing 
simplicity and sincerity which mark this account create in the read- 
er’s mind a prototype of the circuit rider which serves as a tribute to 
one of the most distinctively American and colorful institutions in 
our history. Not indexed. 


Second Eden. By Cobie de Lespinasse. (Boston: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1951. 338 pp. $3.00.) Although written as 
fiction, this novel is based on papers in the possession of Clark Moor 
Will, an authority on the settlement of Aurora, Oregon. Actual 
names are not used, but the story is a reasonably factual portrayal of 
the experiences of the settlers who followed William Keil, founder of 
the communal colony at Bethel, Missouri, to the Willamette Valley. 
The central figure of the novel is Willem Karl, a “practical ideal- 
ist’’ and founder of the two colonies in Missouri and Oregon. Not 
indexed. 


Tycoon in Trouble. By Kenneth McM. Dickey. (Kansas City: 
Mount Forest Press, 1954. 52 pp. $2.00.) This booklet describes 
the life and career of the author’s father, the late Walter S. Dickey, 
covering a period from 1889 to 1931, the date of Mr. Dickey’s death. 
The first ten years picture life in Independence, Missouri, as peace- 
ful and comfortable in contrast to the later period when the family 
lived in Kansas City, but Walter S. Dickey’s activities in Kansas 
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City, which included ownership of sewer pipe manufacturing 
companies, banking, and newspaper interests, are given the most 
attention. Not indexed. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A History of the United States Indian Factory System, 1795-1822. 
By Ora Brooks Peake. (Denver: Sage Books, 1954. 340 pp. $5.00.) 
This study of the first attempt of the United States government to 
enter business in competition with private industry emphasizes why 
the government Indian trading houses were an economic failure 
while the private fur companies made profits. 


The Oregon Trail. By Margaret Long, M. D. (Denver: Kistler 
Stationery, 1954. xxii, 278 pp. $10.00.) A travel guide and mileage 
log of the Oregon Trail based on present-day highways and supple- 
mented by two maps. 


Reminiscences of the Indians by Cephas Washburn. Edited by 
Hugh Park. (Van Buren, Arkansas: Press-Argus, 1955. xxvii, 192 
pp. $3.75.) The reminiscences of a New England minister and his 
wife who entered the uncharted wilderness of Arkansas in 1820 and 
founded the first mission to the Cherokees west of the Mississippi. 


Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Edited by 
John Q. Anderson. (Baton Rouge: La. State University Press, 1955. 
xxii, 400 pp. $4.95.) This vivid record of the Civil War experiences 
of a well-educated and sensitive Southern girl affords an intriguing 
study of civilian thought in the South during the war. 


The Lost Account of the Battle of Corinth and Court-Martial of 
Gen. Van Dorn. By an unknown author, edited by Monroe F. 
Cockrell. (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1955. 78 pp. 
$1.50.) This simple, straight-forward account is supplemented by a 
description of the battle and its relation to the war in the West by 
the editor, a great nephew of Gen. Francis Marion Cockrell. 


P. G. T. Beauregard; Napoleon in Gray. By Harry T. Williams. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. ix, 345 pp. 
$4.75.) A highly-readable, solid biography of a paradoxical personal- 
ity by the author of Lincoln and His Generals. 
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Wills and Administrations of Clinton County, Missouri, 1833- 
1870. By Nanon Lucile Carr. (Kansas City: The Author, 1954. 
54 pp. $5.00.) A chronological record of about 750 entries of wills 
taken from the original probate court record books in 1902. 


Preachers’ Progeny. By Clara Reasoner Barry. (New York: 
Vantage Press, Inc., 1954. 144 pp. $2.75.) The daily life of a 
Methodist minister and his family at the close of the nineteenth 
century is charmingly and tastefully related by this Missouri 
author in an autobiography set in the Corn Belt of central Illinois. 


Turkey Knob Line: A Novel of the Ozarks. By William G. Hall. 
(New York, Exposition Press: 1954. 256 pp. $3.50.) A native of the 
Missouri Ozarks describes the integration of small Ozark com- 
munities into the greater life of the nation under the impact of 


industrial expansion and outside pressures in the period from 1900 
to the First World War. 


Memories of a Librarian. By Charles H. Compton. (St. Louis: 
St. Louis Public Library, 1954. 212 pp. $2.50.) Although this is a 
general biography, the account of Mr. Compton’s library career is 
also a study of the work of a top-level librarian. The author was 
associated with the St. Louis Public Library from 1921 to 1950. 


The James Boys Rode South. By W. Stanley Hoole. (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.: Privately printed, 1955. 52 pp. $3.75.) Based on a meager 
bibliography of five books and a scattering of newspapers and letters, 
this account describes the only foray of the James gang into the deep 
South and Frank James’ trial and acquittal in the circuit court in 
Huntsville, Alabama, for the robbery of a government paymaster at 
Muscle Shoals March 11, 1881. 


OBITUARIES 


ALEWEL, Louts EMI, St. Louis: Born September 16, 1878; died 
February 19, 1955. Mortician, salesman, and musician. A member 
of the Society. 


BARTON, WILLIAM E., Houston: Born April 11, 1868; died 
July 30, 1955. Attorney, elected judge of the 19th Judicial Circuit, 
1922, and U. S. Representative, 1930. A member of the Society. 
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BRUNO, FRANK J., Lebanon, Ind.: Born June 1, 1874; died 
August 7, 1955. Sociologist, author, and founder of the school of 
social work at Washington University. 


BUMBARGER, J. V., Memphis, Mo.: Born April 8, 1877; died 
June 15, 1955. Publisher of the Memphis Democrat for fifty years 
and a former president of the Northeast Missouri Press Association. 
A member of the Society. 


Frost, GENE, Joplin: Born May 8, 1890; died May 5, 1955. 
Former probate judge of Barry County, state senator from the 17th 
district 1935-1937, and prosecuting attorney of Jasper County. 


HATTEN, HoMER A., Kansas City: Born August 28, 1904; died 
June 15, 1955. Historical novelist, recipient of Missouri Writers’ 
Guild novel award in 1953 for Eagle on His Wrist. 


HeEpDRICK, IRA G., Chillicothe: Born October 11, 1871; died 
November 19, 1953. Banker and member of the State Agricultural 
Board. A member of the Society. 


HEIDBRINK, WILLIAM, St. Louis: Born March 16, 1871; died 
March 24, 1955. A member of the Society. 


HopGE, LorEN C., Lamar: Born December 20, 1927; died 
April 30, 1955. Draftsman. A member of the Society. 


Key, J. ALBERT, St. Louis: Born April 21, 1890; died August 6, 
1955. Surgeon, former president of the American Orthopedic Asso- 
ciation, and associate professor at the Washington University 
Medical School. 


KINDER, LYMAN T., Lutesville: Born November 1, 1873; died 
July 5, 1955. Insurance salesman, elected state representative from 
Bollinger County in 1926, 1930, 1952, and 1954. 


Lucas, WILLIAM C., Kansas City: Born October 10, 1877; died 
September 22, 1954. General counsel for the Kansas City Light and 
Power Company, vice-president of the Kansas City Trust Company, 
and a former president of the Kansas City Bar Association. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 
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McKeever, E. C., Vienna, Mo.: Born April 23, 1900; died 
June 15, 1955. Elected state representative from Maries County in 
1950 and 1952. 


MARTIN, WILLIAM McCHESNEY, St. Louis: Born July 2, 1874; 
died February 28, 1955. Banker and attorney, former chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis. A member of 
the Society. 


MILTENBERGER, VAL E., Kirksyille: Born February 14, 1881; 
died July 14, 1955. Physician, lieutenant colonel in the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps and professor of military science and tactics at St. 
Louis University. A member of the Society. 


NEWBERRY, WILLIAM Mason, St. Louis: Born May 21, 1890; 
died January 22, 1955. A member of the Society. 


NIFONG, FRANK G., Columbia: Born January 19, 1867; died 
July 4, 1955. Physician and author, he was a former president of the 
Missouri Medical Association. After encouraging legislation to make 
county hospitals possible in Missouri, he helped found the Boone 
County Hospital and with Mrs. Nifong in 1953 contributed $100,000 
to help finance an addition. 


Orr, Isaac H., St. Louis: Born February 14, 1862; died 
August 24, 1954. Former president, board chairman, and honorary 
chairman of the St. Louis Union Trust Co. A member of the Society. 


PERRY, LEwiIs CHARLES CLAuD, La Plata: Born May 27, 1887; 
died January 11, 1955. Retired grocer and businessman. A member 
of the Society. 


Pitts, ELMER J., Pittsburg: Born October 21, 1887; died Sep- 
tember 25, 1954. A member of the Society. 


Price, R. H., St. Joseph: Born December 6, 1906; died Septem- 
ber 25, 1954. Federal inspector and musician. A member of the 
Society. 


PURNELL, REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Born September 6, 1886; died March 5, 1955, A native of Bowling 
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Green, Missouri, he was a former Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the recipient of the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Gold Star, the rank of officer of the French Legion of 
Honor and Netherlands’ Order of Orange Nassau, and other decora- 
tions and honors. 


Ray, E. Lansinc, St. Louis: Born August 30, 1884; died 
August 30, 1955. Editor and publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat for thirty-seven years and recipient of local, state, and 
national honors for his civic and journalistic contributions. He was 
a trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 1944-the time 
of his death. 


Scott, H. C., Mexico: Born October 3, 1901; died April 2, 1955. 
Statistician. A member of the Society. 


STAPEL, Mrs. PorTIA PENWELL, Columbia: Born December 29, 
1893; died June 2, 1955. Alumna of Christian College and the 
University of Missouri, member of many civic organizations, and 
former state president of PEO, she was chosen ‘‘Woman of the 
Year’’ by Theta Sigma Phi, journalism sorority, in May, 1955. 


STEFFEN, Mrs. GERTRUDE, Canton: Born November 8, 1888; 
died February 2, 1955. A member of the Society. 


STILL, CHARLES E., Kirksville: Born January 7, 1865; died 
July 6, 1955. Osteopathic physician, a founder of the American 
School of Osteopathy, trustee of the Kirksville College of Osteop- 
athy and Surgery, former mayor of Kirksville, and state representa- 
tive from Adair County, 1932-1946. 


Waye, Evmer F., St. Charles: Born July 22, 1892; died 
December 31, 1954. Manager of Union Electric Company in St. 
Charles and active in civic organizations. A member of the Society. 


WiLry, REAR ADMIRAL HERBERT V., Ret., Berkeley, Calif.: 
Born May 16, 1891; died April 29, 1955. Born in Wheeling, Mo., a 
survivor of three of history’s most famous dirigible disasters: the 
Shenandoah, the Akron, and the Macon. Assistant dean of engineer- 
ing at University of California since 1946. 
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WInpbsor, HAROLD R., Boonville: Born August 17, 1904; died 
June 25, 1955. Publisher of the Boonville Daily News, Boonville 
Advertiser, and Canton, Illinois, Daily Ledger. A member of the 
Society. 


~ 


Woop, REUBEN T., Springfield: Born August 7, 1884; died 
July 16, 1955. A labor leader and congressman, he was a former 
president of the Missouri State Federation of Labor and a U. S. 
Representative from 1933 to 1941. A member of the Society. 











MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A MISSOURIAN, A CONFEDERATE, AND AN AMERICAN 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 11, 1897. 


It is an interesting fact that Senator [George Graham] Vest is the only member 
of the late Confederate Congress in the public service at Washington, and more 
interesting still, that he is the father of the first bill passed through the Senate at 
this session providing for the pension for a union veteran. 


THE MORE IT CHANGES, THE MORE IT’S THE SAME 
From the Milan Republican, July 15, 1886. 


Now is the time that the candidate is abroad in the land. You may always 
know him by his anxious-to-please sort of demeanor. He always sees you even 
though you are on the other side of the street. If you once let him get a fair grip on 
your hand you will be sorry for it. His name is Legion. As soon as you have got 
rid of him, he suddenly turns up on the other side, with the same smiling face, and 
the same tender solicitude regarding the health of your wife and babies. If you 
want a favor done now is the time to ask it. If possible see that it is done before 
election. He always means well, but his memory is apt to fail about the first week 
in November. We are glad to have him with us. He makes us feel that we are 
somebody, that our opinion is worth consulting. He flatters our vanities, and after 
election fleeces our pockets. Yet we say, long live the candidate. 


WAS HE A GOOD RABBIT MAN, TOO? 
From the Troy Herald, June 30, 1875. 


An old farmer once said to us that he would not have a hired man on his farm 
who did not habitually whistle. He always hired whistlers. Said he never knew a 
whistling laborer to find fault with his food, his bed, or complain of any extra work 
he was asked to perform. Such a man was generally kind to children and animals 
in his care. He would whistle a chilled lamb into warmth and life, and would bring 
in his hat-full of eggs from the barn without breaking one of them. He found such 
a man more careful about closing gates, putting up bars and seeing that the nuts 
on his plow were all properly tightened before he took it in the field. He never 
knew a whistling hired man to kick or beat a cow, or drive her in a run to the 
stable. He had noticed that the sheep he fed in the yard and shed gathered 
around him as he whistled without fear. He never had employed a whistler who 
was not thoughtful and economical. 


WHO REMEMBERED THE GROOM? 


From the Milan Republican, July 8, 1886. Extracts from a correspondent’s 
column. 


While “‘swinging around the circle,” we stopped at Milan, and there was 
invited to a wedding. ... The happy couple was Amber E. Eubanks and Westley 
Halliburton, Jr... . 
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They received some handsome presents from their numerous friends. The 
following isa list: Mr. A. C. Eubanks, father of the bride, ten dollar gold piece.... 
Bertie Eubanks, white satin fan. ... Zlypha Payne, a hand painted rolling- 
pin.... Mr. and Mrs. G. Payne, a large red plush photograph album with steel 
and gold finishing. ... W. P. Casperson, of Chicago, a silver-plated ‘‘ Casperson 
Electric Lamp”... . . Okey Smith, embroidered felt table cover..... Mr. A. N. 
Parker, groomsman, and Nova Hughes, handsome cherry wood rocker. ... John 
Kessenger, Heman’s poems, neatly bound. ... The Bridegroom presented his 
bride with an ecru satin parasol with lovely escurial lace cover and fancy handle; 
also a handsome porte-monnaie containing ten dollars. 


HIS GOOD BEHAVIOR AT M. U. NETTED SIX YEARS, 1850-1856 
From the Canton North-East Reporter, November 6, 1849. 


Professor Shannon conditionally accepted the presidency of the State Univer- 
sity. His conditions were the abolishment of the stated tenure of the office (six 
years) and making it during good behavior, and allowing the President the 
privilege of preaching, which some of the regulations of the constitution heretofore 
very wiselly] forbid. The Board of Curators acceded to these conditions. .. . 

The following praiseworthy resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That indigent young men of the state of Missouri, possessing good 
moral character and respectable talents, and not under 14 years of age, be permit- 
ted to attend the University of Missouri by paying the contingent fee of one dollar 
a year, and the treasurer of the board is authorized to furnish certificates to all who 
may present satisfactory evidence from the Curator or Curators, approved by the 
Judge of the Circuit Court of his or their Judicial Circuit, from whence recom- 
mendations must come as to the worthiness of the applicants desirous to avail 
themselves of the benefits of this ordinance. 


DEATH AND TAXES HELD NO TERROR FOR PLEASANT HILL 


From the Kansas City Bar Journal, June, 1955. Extracts from an article by 
Howard F. Sachs. 


In one decision, Judge Krekel set forth in full the tax-sources of a small com- 
munity under an 1871 charter amendment. The city of Pleasant Hill, in addition 
to receiving a one per cent property tax and a one dollar poll tax on the male 
populace, was authorized to license and tax: 


merchants, retailers, taverns, billiard tables, pigeon-hole tables, bagatelle 
tables, ten-pin alleys, and other gambling devices, hackney carriages, wagons, 
carts, drays, pawnbrokers, hawkers, peddlers, restaurants, eating-houses, 
livery stables, theatrical performances, circuses, and shows of whatever kind, 
singing concerts, and other amusements in the city; to levy and collect tax on 
dogs in said city; to tax, license and regulate dram-shops and tippling houses 
and saloons; to tax auctioneers; to impose fines, forfeitures, and penalties for 
breaches of city ordinances. 


Assuming that these sources of revenue were part of the local scene, it would 
appear that life was gay in Pleasant Hill. 
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PROPHET OF THE HILLS 


From the Joplin Globe, April 17, 1955. Extracts from an editorial by Rex Newman, 
“The Hills Need a Shepherd,” sent to the Society by William C. Myers, Jr., 
of Webb City, Missouri. 


‘Before many years a railroad will find its way yonder. Then many will come, 
and the beautiful hills that have been my strength and peace will become the 
haunt of careless idlers and a place of revelry. I am glad that I shall not be here.” 


So said Dad Howitt, the Shepherd of the Hills, in Harold Bell Wright's famous 
book more than 50 years ago. ... In the once quiet valley beyond the river, 
divided from the Shepherd of the Hills country and Mutton Hollow by Compton 
Ridge, great shovels and cranes move mountains of earth while dust clouds rise 
and men and trucks swarm over the scene. A great steel shaft resembling a TV 
transmission tower soars from the hillside to serve as an anchor for a cableway 
from the bluff for pouring more than 1,300,000 yards of concrete for the mile-long 
Table Rock Dam. 


... Already the trailer courts, the gift shops, the service stations, and the new 
cottages are crowding in on the Shepherd of the Hills country. More and more the 
Sunday driver sees litter cluttering the scenic drives. . . . Strange it seems that 
Harold Bell Wright could have been so prophetic 50 years ago when he penned the 
lines of the Old Shepherd that are so realistic today. 


THE ARGUMENT STILL GOES ON 


From the Chicago Tribune, September 14, 1953. Extracts from an article sent by 
L. M. White, Mexico, Mo. 


Sir: I have read David H. Robertson’s account of Joe Rickey. He is correct in 
saying that Rickey once was a resident of Fulton, Mo. But it was from Keokuk, 
la., that he was signed up as a lieutenant in the Civil War, and I think there is 
great doubt whether Joe Rickey ever devised the so-called gin Rickey. 


As to the ‘“‘colonel's’’ war career, I think Walter Stevens and Walter Williams, 
in their histories of Missouri both quote a letter . . . to the effect that Rickey had 
been captured by the South and paroled in a non-combatant status; and that he 
thought Rickey was “ well pleased to be in that situation.’"—Grand Haven Reader. 


Mr. Robertson's partisans have prevailed upon L. M. White, president of the 
Mexico |Mo.| Ledger, to dig into his paper’s morgue. He writes us as follows: 


A clipping dated Nov. 23, 1899, is a dispatch from New York telling of ‘‘an 
exciting encounter in the Waldorf Astoria between Col. Joseph K. Rickey of 
Missouri and Capt. W. H. Wheeler, a retired army officer.’’ Col. Rickey is identi- 
fied in the next paragraph as having ‘‘ gained fame as an inventor of a mixed drink 
bearing his name, and in other directions’ since he left Callaway County, Mo. 


A New York dispatch dated April 24, 1903, says that ‘‘Col. Joseph Kyle 
Rickey, for 25 years known among politicians all over the country as ‘Joe’ Rickey 
and originator of the ‘Gin Rickey’ committed suicide by swallowing a solution of 
carbolic acid yesterday.”’. ..—L. M. Waite. 
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RALLS COUNTY IS BIRTHPLACE OF FIRST NEGRO CATHOLIC PRIEST IN U.S. 


From the Hannibal Courier-Post, April 14, 1955. Extracts from an article by 
Mrs. Oliver Howard. 


A native Ralls Countian, born in slavery, became the first Negro Catholic 
priest in the United States. This humble man was Augustine Tolton, whose rela- 
tives, who spell their name Talton, live around Sidney, his native community... . 


When Augustine was just seven years old, the Civil War broke out, and his 
father went north to join the Union army. ... The mother, left in slavery with 
three small children, decided to flee to Illinois. ... Once on free soil . . . she made 
her way to Quincy.... 

After a few years of working, he 
attended St. Boniface School. ... From 
there he went to St. Peter’s School in 
Quincy. . . . Private instruction was 
given him by priests and by the Fran- 
ciscans, who taught him the classics. 
Through the kindness of the Franciscan 
Fathers, he was permitted to attend 
Quincy College. ... The needy student 
was accepted by the College of the 
Propagation of the Faith in Rome in 
March, 1880, to be trained for mis- 
sionary work. ... April 24, 1886, he 
was ordained at the Church of the 
Lateran, by Cardinal Paronhi. He was 
appointed to Negro missions in the 





United States and sent to Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Father Tolton said his first Mass in 
St. Boniface Church, Quincy, July 18, 
1886, and was made pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church in Quincy. 
November 28, 1889, he took up new 
duties in Chicago, holding services at 

Courtesy Quincy College Friary St. Mary’s Church in that city. 
Father Augustine Tolton, First He was out in the summer's heat, 
Negro Catholic Priest in U.S. 





trying to collect some promised money, 
when on July 9, 1897, he suffered a 
fatal sunstroke. In accordance with his request, his body was returned to St. 
Peter’s Church in Ralls County for burial. 


ANOTHER GREAT MISSOURI MILITARY LEADER 


From an editorial in the Columbia Daily Tribune, May 14, 1955. 


Missouri, the state which gave General John J. Pershing and his great talents 
of military leadership to the nation, swelled a little more*with pride yesterday as 
President Eisenhower named General Maxwell Taylor to become army chief of 
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staff, succeeding General Matthew Ridgeway. For General Taylor is not only a 
Missourian, but he is the second Missourian to occupy the high army post since 
World War II. The other, of course, was General Omar N. Bradley. 


Both of these military leaders are products of Central Missouri. General 
Bradley was born at Clark, in Randolph County, lived at Moberly, and wed in 
Columbia. General Taylor was born in Keytesville, county seat of Chariton 
County, which adjoins Randolph. Both are recipients of honorary degrees from 
the top educational institution of their home state, the University of Missouri. 


General Taylor takes to the office of chief of staff not only superbly demon- 
strated abilities as a tactitian and a diplomat, but also a record of personal 
courage which might well be the envy of any man. His secret mission to Rome 
while the Italian capital was Fascist held and his parachuting into a German- 
surrounded pocket of his men later in the war rank with the greatest demonstra- 
tions of bravery in American military annals. Of his feat in Italy, President 
Eisenhower, in his book, Crusade in Europe, wrote: 


The risks he ran were greater than I asked any other agent or emissary to 
undertake during the war—he carried weighty responsibilities and discharged 
them with unerring judgment, and every minute was in imminent danger of 
discovery and death. 


Missouri can truly be proud of its contributions to the nation’s military history. 


A DAY IS MORE THAN JUST A DAY IN THE OZARKS 


From the Springfield News and Leader, April 10, 1955. Extracts from an article 
by Otto Ernest Rayburn sent to the Society by Walter A. Coon of Springfield. 


We have two dates for Groundhog Day on our folklore calendar. February 2 
gets priority and is listed on the printed calendar. But many folks in the South say 
that this is a ‘‘dam-yankee” innovation and that February 14 is the correct date. . . 


Other special days or seasons in our hills that have the flavor of folklore are 
May Day, the various planting days, and Dog Days in mid-summer. The first 
day of the month of May is enriched with signs and omens that supposedly give 
aid to the disturbed or curious who are romantically inclined. A girl may spread 
a handkerchief on a bush on the last night of April expecting to see her lover's 
initials on it the next morning. Or she may rise early on May Day, go to the 
spring, and dip up a tumbler of clear water. In it she breaks an egg. Holding it 
for the sun to shine through she sees the omen of her marriage and the number of 
children to be born to the union. If the egg happens to be ‘‘over ripe’’ it means 
that the girl will be an ‘‘old maid.” One of the most popular May Day practices, 
still observed by the lovelorn, is to look into a deep well at high noon and see the 
image of one’s lover. . . 


An abundance of folklore has arisen in connection with Dog Days, and many 
people believe at least some of it. Water in pools is considered poisonous, and 
boys are advised against going swimming. Poisonous snakes are thought to be 
blind at this period and very vicious. Dogs are more apt to go mad at this time, 
so they say... 
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EVERY GENERATION HAS ITS TEXTBOOK TROUBLES 
From the Troy Herald, January 13, 1875. 


The presidents of the school boards of this county met at Troy on the 5th 
inst., for the purpose of selecting the text books to be used in our public schools 


for the next five years. ... The following books were adopted: 
Webster’s Speller. Monteith’s Geography. 
McGuffey’s Readers. Anderson’s History. 
Spencer’s Penmanship. Quackenbos’ Philosophy. 
Independent Child’s Speller, for Quackenbos’ Rhetoric. 

writing exercises. Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Ray’s Arithmetic. Krusi’s graded system of Drawing. 
Ray’s Algebra. Townsend's Civil Government. 


Butler’s Grammar. 

The last named work,”Townsend’s Civil Government, should never have been 
adopted, and if the proceedings by which it was carried, as reported to us, are true, 
it is doubtful that it can be forced upon the schools of our county. The work has 
for the foundation of its treatise, the idea that the controlling power of the govern- 
ment is centered in the federal government, and not in the people of the states; 
or in short, the escence !sic| of centralization, the baneful effects of which are now 
being witnessed at Louisiana. Objection was made to the book, but the chairman 
ruled that some work on civil government must be adopted, and that was the only 
one he knew anything about. The question of adopting Townsend's treatise was 
put and only five votes were cast for it. Owing to the rush of business, or some 
other cause, the chairman did not put the negative to the house. If he had it would 
have been voted down. The teaching of this work in our public schools, unless the 
teacher is a statesman himself, will poison the minds of our youth against our 
federative system of government, which is the only safe one for a republic. Town- 
send should, and we hope will, be ignored by our teachers, if they are ever called 
upon to instruct a class in civil government. 


A LESSON FROM DR. FISHER ON HOW TO HANDLE M.U. STUDENTS 


Extracts from a manuscript by William R. Gentry of St. Louis, ‘‘The Days of 
My Childhood and Youth in Columbia, Missouri.” 


Late one day, the people in Columbia learned that the Missouri Legislature 
had passed an appropriation bill that was very favorable to the University. . . . 
A lot of boys thought they should have a holiday to celebrate the good news. 

Attendance at religious exercises in the chapel every morning was compulsory 
then, as it had been for many years. Before going from the hall into the chapel, on 
the morning following receipt of the news, a lot of boys began calling out: ‘ Holi- 
day! Holiday!’’ They kept that up until they entered the chapel. Then, instead of 
going to their regular seats on the ground floor where all students, except the 
choir, had seats assigned to them, a large number of boys went up into the balcony 
where the choir sat, and sat down behind the choir. When the choir stood up to 
sing, that crowd stood up with them. At the conclusion of the singing, they were 
just ready for a big outburst, when Dr. M. M. Fisher, who was then acting as 
president (Dr. Laws having left, and his successor not having been chosen), 
stepped to the desk near the front of the rostrum and very politely requested 
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everybody to remain quiet during the reading of the scripture and the prayer. Per- 
fect silence reigned until he had finished his prayer. Then came the real test. Could 
Dr. Fisher handle that obstreperous crowd, or would they go completely wild? 


Before telling what happened, let me tell something about Dr. Fisher. He was 
an ordained Presbyterian minister; had been a teacher in Westminster College at 
Fulton, then president of the college. For a good many years he had been professor 
of Latin in Missouri University. He was one of the most courteous men and one of 
the best teachers I have ever known. Long before I had entered the university, 
and when I was still a little boy, he endeared himself to me by his polite greetings. 
When he met me on the street, he would salute me as if I had been a major-general 
and say, in a cheerful tone, ‘‘Good morning, my little man!’ And I would feel 
about a foot taller. 


The boys respected and liked Dr. Fisher. Not many men could have gotten 
that noisy crowd to do anything. Having finished his prayer, Dr. Fisher stepped 
from behind the desk and stood as straight as an arrow. He was at least six feet 
tall. Instead of breaking into yells, as they had meant to do, the boys kept still to 
hear what Dr. Fisher would say. He certainly surprised them. He said: ‘* Young 
gentlemen, I have been teaching young men for thirty years; in that time I have 
taught 3000 young men. I have yet to make a reasonable request of young men 
which they have not granted. I now have a request to make of you. I appeal to 
every young man that has a spark of manhood in him to come down and take his 
regular seat. Then I shall have something to say to you."’ He then paused, as if he 
fully expected the boys to comply with his request. And they did. They looked at 
one another rather sheepishly, then arose without a word and walked downstairs 
and took their seats. Some of the boys who had taken no part in the demonstra- 
tion began to hiss as the rioters walked tamely to their seats. Dr. Fisher silenced 
them immediately. When all was quiet again, Dr. Fisher said: ‘‘ Young gentle- 
men, you have granted my request; I am going to grant yours, now. Without con- 
sulting other members of the faculty, I give you a holiday for the rest of the day; 
but the next time you want a holiday, don’t go at it that way, but petition the 
faculty in the regular way.” 


That was all he said or did. Needless to say, the most popular man in the 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Heritage, June, 1955: ‘‘The Greatest Balloon Voyage Ever Made," by 
Esther M. Douty. 


American Mercury, March, 1955: ‘‘The Top of the Morning [St. Patrick, Mis- 
souri|,’” by Ruth Louise Johnson. 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, July, 1955: ‘Sweet Springs,”’ by J. M. 
Pelot, M. D.; ‘The [St. Louis] Levee and Its ‘Fragrant People’ "’; ‘‘ Folio of 
St. Louis Pictorial Letterheads’’; ‘‘ A Virginia Gentleman Moves to Missouri,”’ 
by Louis J. Budd. 


Central States Archaeological Journal, April, 1955: ‘‘ Middle and Lower Mississippi 
Pottery,”’ by H. R. McPherson. 
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Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Spring, 1955: ‘‘A Painter of Saxon 
Immigration Scenes,”’ by George Henry Hilmer. 


Guns Magazine, August, 1955: ‘‘The 20,000 Guns of Jesse James,’’ by Carl 
Breihan. 


Harper's Magazine, July, 1955: ‘‘Home-Grown TV in St. Louis,”” by Martin 
Quigley. 


Iowa Journal of History, April, 1955: ‘‘Steamboating on the Missouri River,’’ by 
William J. Petersen. 


Journal of the Missouri Bar, July, 1955: ‘‘George Graham Vest,’”’ by Hugh P. 
Williamson. 


Kansas City Bar Journal, June, 1955: ‘‘ Missouri’s Gilded Age, As Viewed by 
Judge Arnold Krekel,’’ by Howard F. Sachs. 


Kiwanis Magazine, July, 1955: ‘‘The Story of Daniel Boone,”’ by W. Bruce Bell. 


Life, May 2, 1955: ‘‘ The Baronial Busches,’’ by Margaret Bourke-White; July 25, 
1955: ‘‘ Neosho Gives Itself a Flowery Face Lifting.” 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1955: ‘‘The Louisiana Purchase: Challenge 
and Stimulus to American Democracy,” by Roy F. Nichols. 


Mid-America, April, 1955: ‘‘The Frontier Army Officer, 1794-1814,"’ by Nor- 
man W. Caldwell. 


Midwest Journal, Winter, 1954-1955: ‘“‘A Long, Lone Fight for Freedom,” by 
Hugh P. Williamson. 


Missouri Archaeologist, April, 1955: ‘‘The Victor Hallows Mound Site, Pike 
County, Missouri,”’ by J. Allen Eichenberger; ‘“‘ Archaeological Features in and 
Around Washington State Park in Washington and Jefferson Counties, 
Missouri,’’ by Eugene H. Diesing; ‘‘The Lambert-St. Louis Airport Site,” 
by Leonard W. Blake. 


Missouri Medicine, August, 1955: ‘‘As I See It [Dr. Andrew T. Still!,’’ by C. E. 
Henry. 


Montana, Summer, 1955: ‘‘The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806,”" by Irvin 
Shope. 


Museum Graphic |St. Joseph], Spring, 1955: ‘About Colonel John D. McNeely,” 
by Bartlett Boder;‘t The James Treacy Collection of Photographs of St. Joseph 


Pioneers of Civil War Days,” by Bartlett Boder. 


Nebraska History, June, 1955: ‘‘ James Mackay’s Journey in Nebraska in 1796," 
by Aubrey Diller. 


Ozarchaeologist, June, 1955: ‘‘ Missouri Cobalt”; “Lost Caves of Silver.”’ 


Palimpsest, May, 1955: ‘“‘The Zebulon M. Pike Expedition,”’ by William J. 
Petersen. 
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Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, March, 1955: 
“The Formative Years of Catholic Colleges Founded Before 1850 and Still in 
Existence As Colleges or Universities,’’ Part II, by Edward J. Power. 

Royal Arch Mason, June, 1955: ‘‘Prominent Missouri State Officials as Free- 
masons”’; ‘State of Utah Honors Daniel C. Jackling.”’ 

Spout, June, 1955: ‘St. Louis, Missouri. . . . First in Shoes, First in Brews, 
Leader as a Chemical Center.” 


” 


Time, June 11, 1955: ‘‘The Baron of Beer. 
Virginia Cavalcade, Summer, 1955: ‘‘ The Virginia ‘Father’ of Texas, Stephen F. 
Austin,”’ by Robert L. Scribner. 


Westerners Brand Book |Chicago], May, 1955: ‘‘Life and Times of Colonel James 
Avery Pritchard,”’ by Hugh P. Williamson. 








, 








THOMAS HART BENTON 


Among the most prized 
possessions of the Society 
are the World War II series 
of Thomas Hart Benton’s 
paintings, The Year of 
Peril, and the closely asso- 
ciated canvas, Negro Sol- 
dier. The series, painted in 
1942 and reproduced by 
the United States govern- 
ment for use in propaganda 
work, was subsidized by 
the Abbott Laboratories Thomas Hart Benton 
and presented to the Soci- 
ety in 1944. At the same time the artist donated the 
painting entitled Negro Soldier, and the entire collec- 





tion is now displayed in a gallery prepared for it in the 
Society's quarters. 

Benton greatly increased the interest of one of the 
Society’s major publications, Ozark Folksongs, com- 
piled by Vance Randolph, by designing endpapers 
representing Ozark scenery for the four volumes pub- 
lished from 1946 to 1950. In 1946, Benton delivered 
the principal address at the annual meeting of the 
Society, speaking on the topic, “An Artist Looks at 
His Public.” 

Recognizing his contributions to the Society and 
to historical painting, the State Historical Society 
voted him an honorary membership in 1950, making 
him one of five living honorary members. Not only do 
his paintings of Missouri bring the State recognition 
in the field of art but they also contribute to an appre- 
ciation of the life and culture of the Middle West. 
Benton, who was born in Neosho and began his career 
as a cartoonist on the Joplin American, now lives in 
Kansas City. 
























Courtesy August A. Busch, Jr. 


De Soto Discovering the Mississippi 


Hernando De Soto, a Spanish nobleman lured to the New World 
by his love of adventure and hope for riches, had aided Pizarro in the 
conquest of Peru before he obtained a commission from Charles V to 
take possession of Florida. Eagerly expecting to find wealth like that 
of the Incas and Aztecs, De Soto landed his small army on the west 
coast of Florida in May, 1539, and marched northward, guided by 
Indians he had captured. Although they failed to find the gold they 
sought, the Spaniards continued to push on into the southern wilder- 
ness, until in 1541 they came upon the majestic Mississippi River. 

After a year spent exploring in Arkansas and Oklahoma, the 
expedition, greatly reduced in number by hardships, disease, and 
Indian attacks, made its way back to the Mississippi, where De Soto 
himself became ill and died. To hide his death from the Indians, the 
soldiers buried their intrepid leader in the depths of the great river. 
Disillusioned in his search for gold, De Soto never realized the 
immense value that future generations would find in his greatest 
discovery, the Mississippi. 

De Soto Discovering the Mississippi is the first of a series of 
nine paintings entitled Epoch Marking Events of American History 
by O. E. Berninghaus (1874-1952), a native of St. Louis and a 
noted portrayer of the American West, who also produced a number 
of the historical murals for the Missouri State Capitol. Other sub- 
jects in the series, commissioned in 1914 by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
will be reproduced on the back cover of future issues of the Review 
through the courtesy of the owner, August A. Busch, Jr., of St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 




















